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EOPLE often speak of Socialism as if it were a system 
3 that could be “enacted,” a plan that was proposed, or 
an elaborated Utopia offered for criticism. It is dis- 
cussed as if it were a “reform” that could be compared 
with other reforms, and Socialists are asked to unite 
with other “reform forces.” Such talk implies an utter 
misapprehension of the essential characteristics of So- 
cialism. The basis of Socialism in this sense is found 
in what is sometimes called the “materialistic concep- 
tion of history.” The foundation of this conception 
was stated as follows in the preface to the famous 
Communist Manifesto, issued by Karl Marx and Frederich Engels 
in 1849: 

“Tn every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organization necessarily 
following from it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from 
which alone can be explained the political and intellectual history of 
that epoch. . 

“Consequently, the whole history of mankind (since the disso- 
lution of primitive tribal society, holding lands in common owner- 
ship) has been a history of class struggles, contest between exploit- 
ing and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes. 

“The history of these class struggles forms a series of revolu- 
tions, in which, nowadays, a stage has been reached where 'the ex- 
ploited and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain its eman- 
cipation from the sway of exploiting and ruling class—the bour- 
geoise—without, at the same time, and once for all, emancipating 
society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinction, 
and class struggles.” 

_ Perhaps this distinction can be made clearer by an illustration 
from the field of biology. It is a well-known law in the world of 
plants and animals that in any organism the entire form and struc- 
ture is simply the most advantageous manner of arranging the mate- 
rial from which the plant or animal is composed in order to meet the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded. Every limb, muscle, leaf, 
branch or root was developed because its existence was of advantage 
to the organism as a whole in obtaining its support from its environ- 
ment. 

In the same way society as a whole is simply the form in which 
its members unite to conquer nature. It is a machine, an organism, 
a structure with which to obtain the good desired by its members. 

Let'this not be misunderstood. If society is but a means to the 
satisfaction of human desires through conquest of an external world, 
the lowness of a society does not depend upon this fact but only upon 
the lowness of the desires that govern. If all the social energies are 
expended in the production of the means to satisfy the merely animal 

}, desires to the neglect of all that is good and true and beautiful, and 
if even then these necessities are not secured to the majority of the 
members of society, then ‘that society is indeed bestial. 

Tf, on the other hand, the social organization is such that the 
animal needs are secondary, secured to all by mechanical means, 
while opportunity and leisure are guaranteed to every one for the 


development of the ethical and artistic—the plane of organization is 
vastly higher. 

In other words, this philosophy is a “‘pig philosophy” only to 
the pigs. To those whose idea of “goods” to be produced and de- 
sires to be satisfied embraces the productions of a Wagner, a Brown- 
ing, a Murillo or a Shakespeare, there is nothing debasing in the 
idea that production is the only reason for a social organism. 

The position here stated being once granted that the economic 
organization determines all social forms and structures, then the 
manner in which a society disposes its productive powers, the 
“goods” it sets about to produce, and the manner of their production, 
becomes the great fundamental social facts. 

The Socialist holds that up to and including the present society 
the form, the mode and objects of social production have always 
been determined by a ruling social class in in its interest. This class 
has determined the form and administration of government, set the 
fashions in dress and manners, formulated codes of ethics, and in 
general has exercised all the powers of social control. 

. If its members were Egyptian Pharaohs, they built pyramids 
with the labor of enslaved Hebrews; if Grecian aristocrats, they 
carved marble dreams and expounded philosophies of life while sup- 
ported by the labor of captive helots; if Medizeval barons, they 
erected robber castles and amused themselves in tournaments, sup- 
ported by the toil of helpless serfs: if modern plutocrats, they built 
sky-scrapers, wrecked railroads, endowed colleges and gave Bradley- 
Martin balls from tthe earnings of exploited wage slaves. 

This ruling class has often changed in character. Changing 
economic organizations has continually developed new social classes 
that have sought the overthrow of the rulers that they might obtain 
its coveted privileges. The chronicle of these struggles for the posi- 
tion of ruling class constitutes the major part of our written history. 

In the Middle Ages the nobility occupied the ruling position. 
The economic basis of their rule was ownership of the land to which 
the laborers were attached. They despised the arising trading class, 
and refused them all social and political privileges. But the appear- 
ance of this class was the sign of the growth of a new system of pro- 
duction, the development of which was to raise them 'to the position 
of rulers. 

Lowest of all was the helpless working class, from time imme- 
morial the tool of every warring class and the support of the whole 
social pyramid. Absolutely without rights, they had been hitherto 
utterly ignored, even by the chroniclers of events. Save as they had 
revolted at various times against some more than ordinarily exces- 
sive oppression, in a helot uprising, a revolt of Spartacus, a Wat 
Tylor or Jake Cade rebellion, or a French Jacquerrie, or later when 
they had slipped from beneath the hand of the mercantile class who 
were using them to break the power of nobility, and in a French 
Revolution or a Paris Commune forced ‘themselves and their suffer- 
ings upon the attention—save in such cases as they even considered RE 
a part of the material of history. Fach of the other classes of society & 
have said in turn with Louis XTV “L’Etat c’est moi” (T am the state 
—everything), but the laborer has ever been but the material upon 
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which all others rested as they would rest their feet upon the earth. 

Let us go back for a moment to the time when the modern wage- 
working class had its origin. While the present laborer is the legiti- 
mate successor of all the previous toilers who have lived and suf- 
fered and died beneath the social Juggernaut, he had an origin and 
a history of his own as much apart from other history as any class 
or social stage is separated from the vast network of events, the 
movements of which historians chronicle. 

In the middle of the last century he still owned his tools and the 
material upon which he worked, and was the rightful owner as. well 
as the actual possessor of the finished product. Things were not 
produced for some unknown impersonal market, but for some spe- 
cific individual whose needs they were to supply. Prices and wages 
were fixed by custom or law, and competition was felt but little as 
an economic force. Laws of the market fixed the breadth and fine- 
ness of cloth, size and weight of bread, price and quality of corn and 
the place of bargaining. Poor laws and the assize of wages deter- 
mined the rate of wages and the hours of labor. Laws of settlement 
immovably fixed the abode of great masses of humanity. Exchange 
between nations or cities was hampered, restricted and regulated at 
every point in the interest of the multitude of little cliques of nobility 
residing in the different centers of trade. Population was gathered 
in small social groups—towns, villages and parishes around indi- 
vidual members of the ruling class, and held together by the system 
of land tenure previously referred to, or by a personal tie to a small 
employer. But within this apparently fixed and permanent social 
organization, there were the developing germs of a mighty transfor- 
mation that was destined to change all this almost in a twinkling of 
an eye, as compared with former social changes. 

A new continent was being opened to settlement. New markets 
were springing up over the entire world. New routes of travel and 
trade shifted population and changed in character. The methods of 
production grew wholly inadequate to the changed conditions. Watt, 
Stephenson, Arkwright, Nasmyth, Hargreaves and a multitude of 
others transformed the tools of the laborer until they produced 
beyond the wildest dreams of former days. A single factory now 
demanded the entire world as a market for its vast product, and the 
railway and the steamship opened the way for the distribution thus 
demanded. 

The manner in which society produced. its “goods” was com- 
pletely transformed. New relations of man to the external world 
were introduced. The social environment was changing. Society 
was securing its “goods” from nature in a new way. By the biolog- 
ical analogy, and in obedience to the economic law with which we 
started, we should now expect to see great changes take place in all 
social institutions. When a plant or animal meets with new condi- 
tions in its struggle for existence, it either perishes or changes the 
form of its structure. For example, the Austrialian parrots hecom- 
ing meat eaters, their stomach, beak and talons become transformed 
for that purpose. Everywhere the same law governs. The produc- 
tion and distribution of what the organism decides to be its “goods” 
determines all else. The time of which we speak illustrates this. 

The new economic relations demanded new social organization. 
The new developments were hampered by the old restrictions that 
sought to determine by law the relations of man to man. The old 
nobility had rested upon custom enacted into law. It desired stahil- 
ity, and had used the powers of the state which it controlled to secure 
that end. The just arising mercantile class which had been produced 
by the new economic conditions, wished freedom of trade and con- 
tract that they might not be fettered in the extension of markets and 
exploitation of labor. They overthrew the nobility and landed class, 
gained control of the political power, and as the dominant class 
enacted their class interests into legal regulations. They inaugurated 
the reign of “‘laissez faire,’’ competition and free contract. ‘They 
abolished the old laws of the market and opened wide the flood gates 
of adulteration, shoddy advertising and all the tricks of trade. ‘They 
broke down the old harriers that hedged the laborer about with re- 
strictions and protection, and gave to him “freedom of contract”’ ; 
freedom to little children scarce out of babyhood to be harnessed to 
cars beneath the ground, or to toil for long hours in herds in the 
newly erected hells called factories; freedom to women to enter 
occupations that swept them off like sheep before a plague and laid 
the curse upon unborn generations; freedom to starve by thousands 

upon the fields of England because they had been released from 
bondage to their means of production. ‘They swept away the re- 
strictions on international commerce, and inaugurated “free trade” ; 
free trade with China in opium at the muzzles of British cannon; 


free trade in watches, tinsel ornaments and vile rum with African 
tribes amid the rattling of Gatling guns and the crack of repeating 
rifles firing “dum-dum” bullets; and finally free trade in American 
capitalist’s products of a similar nature with the islands of the sea 
under the protection of thirteen-inch guns and dynamite cruisers. 
Everywhere and at all times the capitalist class has used its position 
as a governing class to advance its interests with a recklessness and 
an abandon never attempted by any previous ruling class. 

Within this economic stage and consequent social development 
as within its predecessors lies the germ of its destruction and the 
foundation of another order. Its economic organization has devel- 
oped the class that is to bring about its overthrow and to erect upon 
its foundation a society without economic class. This coming ruling 
class of which all will be members is the present laboring class, the 
despised proletariat, the actual producers with hand and with brain. 
At the close of ‘the last century this class had just been driven in 
from the fields by inclosures and put from the guilds by confiscations 
and internal upheavals. Deprived of the legal and customary pro- 
tection that had hedged them about in their old relations, they were 
almost at a single stroke transformed from individuals into units of 
productive force, saleable upon a free labor market. 

Their tools were transformed into great machines owned by 
another social class to whom in consequence they must sell this pro- 
ductive power, upon a market where supply must always exceed 
demand and where all the conditions of bargaining were to their 
disadvantage. 

This new economic condition wrought a social transformation 
in the laborers. Common suffering forced the brotherhood of toil 
upon them. ‘They united first in trades-unions, seeking to limit the 
terms of brotherhood to those who worked at ‘the same bench or 
beneath a common master. ‘Trade lines disappeared before the ma- 
chine, individual masters were swallowed up in the trust, the limits 
of the market were broken at every point by railroad, steamship, 
telegraph and telephone, until the laborer was forced to recognize 
that wherever there in an outcast from the means of production, a 
man who must use another man’s tools to live, a wage slave, in short 
—there is a brother. He begins to see that the only line of division 
of interest to him is that between the owners and users of the forces 
of production, between the workers and the idlers, between capital- 
ists ‘and laborers, between proletariat and bourgeoise, between rulers 
and ruled, between master and slave. 

It is evident to every one that there are great and fundamental 
contradictions in our present social system. Our economic and social 
organization are irreconcilably at variance. Production is now so- 
cial, while distribution is still individual. A manufacturing plant is 
today a social institution. It manufactures for society, personified 
in the market. Its products gain their value from the society in 
which the factory exists. ‘The organization of its members is a 
social one and forms a social unit. The knowledge of trade proc- 
esses, powers of nature, and all but a few of the latest mechanical 
contrivances are the inheritance from previous ages. 

The owners have long ago abrogated the function of manage- 
ment, and confine their efforts to drawing dividends on stock. An 
infant, an idiot or an insane person might ‘well be (and not infre- 
quently is, as the ward of the court) a great capitalist today. Money 
invested in any well-established stock company insures to its owner 
the best talent obtainable for its management and gives him the 
power to compel multitudes of workers to toil for him while he lives 
upon the unearned increment of their labor. The managers of indus- 
try are today hired laborers, wage-slaves, if you please, who, how- 
ever much different they may consider themselves and are consid- 
ered by others, are, as we shall see later, subject to the same laws 
and tendencies that affect their more humbly paid brothers. In so 
far as present owners act as managers of industry, they are as indi- 
viduals functioning in a dual social capacity. Their function as cap- 
italists in no way includes such management. The capitalist class, 
as a class, have hecome parasitic, but they fail to read the hand- 
writing on the wall, that it is an inexorable law of nature that a use- 
less organ must disappear. 

These economic changes foretell social transformations. The 
nature and direction of this impending change then becomes of the 
first importance. .\s ever, conclusions must be drawn from existing 
facts. Whatever change may come of this, we may rest assured, that 
it will he a development from existing society brought about hv the 
operation of economic laws within that society. 

Tn our examination of industry we have seen that the only vital, 
necessary portion is the laborers, the producers, the workers at forge, 
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plow, loom or desk. These workers are soon to be organized into 
carefully graded and systematized bodies who are carrying on the 
whole process of production independent of the owners. Even when 
the process of concentration and introduction of corporate manage- 
ment is not yet complete, the apparent function of the owner will 
generally be found to exist, not in bettering production, but in fight- 
ing rivals, and hence an unnecessary function aside from competi- 
tion. 

It\is the laborers who alone can organize the society of the 
future. What form will that organization take? We have today 
social production and individual distribution. 

This contradiction arises from the fact that production is car- 

ried on by socially organized groups of laborers, while distribution 
is determined through individual ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, which gives the control of the product to such owners. Col- 
lective ownership being substituted for individual ownership in land 
and capital, the control of production becomes collective, and the 
conflict ceases. In this way only can the social organism be adjusted 
to economic developments. In accordance with the fundamental 
biological law with which we started, this must be done or our social 
organization stands out of adjustment to its environment in its most 
vital organs, and must perish as “unfit.” There is no other alterna- 
tive. It is forward to co-operative production and distribution or 
backward to destruction. 
_ The direction of the coming change being determined, the next 
vital question is as to the manner in which it shall be brought about. 
On this point there is no room for theories, schemes, plans or 
Utopias. We must turn again to existing facts and seek in them 
the laws and direction of further development. 

Capitalism has drawn the workers together in great masses and 
then trained and disciplined them in mammoth industrial establish- 
ments into compact organic bodies. The wage system wiped out per- 
sonal relations between employers and employes, and threw the Ja- 
borers upon their own resources, developing independence, self-reli- 
ance and initiative. 

All this aroused in the laborers a consciousness of their class 
interests, relations and common brotherhood. At first this feeling 
was confined to trade lines and the efforts of the workers were lim- 
ited to endeavors to secure better bargains with their employers by 
collective bargaining through their trade unions. They sought to 
enforce their demands by common refusals to work, or strikes. The 
strike required certain conditions for success that are fast passing 
away. It demanded that a trade education should be of value. If 
any man from the streets could take the striker’s place, failure was 
almost inevitable. The machine today has made this condition the 
rule. A sewing machine factory has been transformed into one for 
bicycles with scarcely the change of a man. Prisoners in the Wis- 
consin state prison become expert shoemakers in a few weeks. One 
of the owners of the largest soap works in America told me, a short 
time ago, that if every man in his factory should leave, he could train 
up a new force as efficient as the old in two weeks. "The brotherhood 
of labor has broken through trade lines, and to overlook this fact 
indicates unpardonable blindness on the part of many alleged friends 
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Other facts teach the same lesson. About a vear ago there was 
a strike in the New Bedford cotton mills. Although everything 
seemed favorable to the strikers, they soon came hack to work (as 
many as could), defeated. Their work was rapidly transferred to 
the negro-operated mills of the South. The circle of brotherhood of 
these New England workers was widened to include their black 
brothers by the same stern law that Carlyle pointed out in his story 
of the poor widow of Edinburg, who appealed to one after another 
of the charitable societies and individuals of that city, only to be re- 


- jected because she did not belong in their particular circle of human- 


ity, and who was then taken with fever and in her death proved her 
common sisterhood by infecting twelve of those who had refused 
her. 

Still another instance illustrating a double point. England is 
the home of “pure and simnle” trades unions —‘the organization 
along trade lines for economic purposes only. The strongest union 
in England is the engineers. A short time ago this union struck. 
Their coffers were full beyond the wildest dreams of early traces- 
unionists. The public gave additional sums of great amount. Their 
organization and discipline was perfect. Yet they failed at every 
point. Why? Because they posted pickets in Leeds and Rirming- 
ham and Sheffield and along the Thames and the Clyde, and forgot 
to guard South Chicago and Homestead and Pittsburg. They never 


thought of the “scabs” in the Brooks and Baldwin locomotive works 
or in the Duluth shops, and so they found themselves being under- 
sold in the markets of the world, and were forced to recognize that 
only a quick acceptance of their employers’ demands would save 
them from ‘the total loss of what faint opportunity remained for the 
sale of their labor power. 

Everywhere the fact of a world market and a cosmopolitan 
laborer is arguing out to the logical conclusion of an international 
brotherhood of toil and a world-wide revolution. In vain does the 
capitalistic class raise ‘the cry of a false patriotism, and seek to arouse 
race and national prejudice. The fatherland.of labor is as wide as 
human suffering, and will not be bound by narrow geographical or 
radical lines. 

Even with all this broadening of human unity there yet re- 
mained lines of division and separation to wipe out before the 
laborer was ready to enter upon his last strong struggle for human 
freedom. There are, so to speak, vertical as well as horizontal lines of 
division. There was an aristocracy of labor composed of those hav- 
ing a more elaborate education or preparation for their work than 
others. ‘These have constituted the so-called brain-workers. A 
common complaint of the ignorant against Socialists has been that 
they refused to accord to such workers the dignity of being produc- 
tive laborers. On the contrary, no other philosophy has ever so 
clearly pointed out the value and historical function of the labor of 
organization and direction. It has only been insisted upon that the 
fact previously alluded to, that such labor is no part of the capital- 
ist’s function, be recognized. ‘These workers, however. have always 
sought to keep aloof from their more sorely oppressed brothers, and 
to affiliate with and imitate the manners and customs of the capital- 
istic class. New economic developments, however, are changing 
this. 

Widespread systems of popular education, numerous trades and 
technical schools, with universities and colleges in abundance, have 
fitted great bodies of men for these hitherto favored positions and 
brought home to those who had looked upon themselves as “‘not like 
unto those other laborers,” the fact that competition and capitalist 
exploitation are no respecters of persons. From this class the work- 
ers receive the intellectual training and direction that is to give 
scientific accuracy to their struggle for liberty. Thus all things work 
together to unify, solidify, educate and prepare the laborer for the 
duty and responsibilities of the function the evolution of the ages 
has assigned to him. 

The change is then to come through an international movement 
of the working class to obtain control of the tools and land upon 
whose use their life depends, that they may control the distribution 
of the product. What will cause them to take this step? Turn 
again to the book of life and read your answer in the course of 
events. The laborer seeking through economic struggles to better 
his condition comes ever in conflict with the fact referred to in the 
beginning of this paper, that the governing power belongs to his 
opponents. When he strikes, it is not the capitalist as a capitalist 
that overthrows him, but the capitalist under the disguise of govern- 
ment. In the last analysis it is the municipal police, the state and 
national troops and the courts that conquer him. 

He sees the laws, the courts, the press, the force of public opin- 
ion, the system of education, ves, too often the pulpit, in the hands 
of his masters. Yet he has the ballot and is told that he is a ruler. 
He has then been blindly led hither and thither through his igno- 
rance and compelled to elect to power his own oppressors. This 
process has at last taught him his power. When he has once thor- 
oughly realized that the economic division is the onlv political one 
of interest to him, and hegins to use his vote with which to strike, 
the beginning of the end of capitalism is at hand, and it is time to 
prepare to write the closing chapter of its history. 

Tet us now in one sentence recapitulate the philosophy we have. 
heen discussing. Our present societv is to be transformed through 
a universal class conscious revolt of the workers with a view to can- 
turing the machinery of social control that they mav collectively 
organize the productive and distributive forces of society in the 
interest of all producers. 

T would ask the reader to studv the above sentence carefully. 
Tt is the fundamental position of the Socialist philosophy. Given to 
the world over fiftv years ago, it is the common platform upon which 
today over ten million workers, with branches in everv land where 
canitalism has entered, are marching on to victarv. Yet in all the 
multitude of discussions concerning Socialism, this position has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE IT.) 
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MUNSEY’S ON WILSHIRE AND DILKE 


Munsey’s Magazine is the very latest addition to the ranks of that constantly increas- 
ing branch of the capitalistic press which has adopted ridicule and misrepresentation as 
weapons wherewith to combat the spread of Socialism in this country. The novelty of the 
thing has somewhat worn off, to be sure, but the adoption of the plan by so prominent a 


magazine as Munsey’s is worthy of passing note. 
In the July number of that journal the following item is given for the edification 
of its readers, and under a four-line head‘to emphasize its importance: 


A LETTER FROM DILHE-To 
a California thinker, 


all, is glad that he Knows a real 


who, after 


live baronet. 


In Los Angeles, California, there is published a 
journal called THe Cuattence. It proclaims itself 
an advocate of social democratic principles, and on its 
front page—and also on several other pages—it dis- 
plays, in good-sized type, the name of H. Gaylord 
Wilshire as editor. In the issue of May 1, a con- 
spicuous feature is a facsimilie of a letter, or part 
of a letter, from Sir Charles Dilke—“one of the 
wealthiest of the English baronets,” Mr. Wilshire 
tells us. The letter was, apparently, a courteous re- 


fusal to contribute to the Wilshire journal, its only 
other significance being the fact that it was ad- 
dressed to H. Gaylord Wilshire, upon which Mr. 
Wilshire modestly comments thus (we follow his 
punctuation exactly) : 

“Those vulgar Americans whose sole standard of 
manhood is the purse, are astonished at the note- 
worthy attention displayed by Englishmen, of wealth 
and position, to men like myself, whom such Amer- 
icans fondly classify under the general name of 
cranks and demagogues.” 

H. Gaylord Wilshire’s ingenuous delight in a let- 
ter from a real live baronet seems almost enough to 
remove him from the class of “cranks and dema- 
gogues” who believe in the “advanced” principles that 
he professes. 


Now, in any ordinary paper, such as the Los Angeles Times for instance, this screed 
would be passed in silence, but in Munsey’s it’s different, and the alleged respectability 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 


12 March, 1901. 


If there is any particular point in the lines of things I know, but not necessarily in the general lines 


of your paper, as to which I can be of use, I shall be glad. 
will remember you to my wife when I get home. Yours very truly, 
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of that journal renders a refutation of the statement and insinuations more or less excusable. 

The letter referred to, or rather that part of the letter, which was published in the 
May Day issue of Tie CitA1LENGE and is here reproduced, was from a long personal Bindletcntes 
letter from Sir Charles Dilke to Mr. Wilshire, the whole of which could not be pub- hundred, postpaid. 


for Tis CHALLENGE: Fifty cents per 
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lished, as Mr. Wilshire explained at the time, without v.olating the confidence of the 
writer, but the portion which referred to Tu CHALLENGE was given as an illustration of 
the broad-minded view taken by English public men of the right of others to hold to such 
political opinions as they choose, no matter how widely divergent from their own these 
views might be. 

. Even a casual reading of the letter from Sir Charles will make it clear that Mun- 
sey’s editor was too intent on furnishing his quota of ridicule of a Socialist to bother 
with being either just or fair. If in his estimation the statement of the writer: If there 
is any particular point in the line of things | know, but not necessarily in the general 
lines of your paper, as to which I can be of use, 1 shall be glad,” was a courteous re- 
fusal to write for THe CuaLLence, why did he not publish the letter—it 1s very short— 
and let his readers judge for themselves? As a matter of fact the offer of Sir Charles 
to contribute to Tue CHALLENGE was unsolicited and unexpected, and was actuated sole- 
ly by his friendship for Mr. Wilshire. As he had not been asked to write, he could hardly 
have refused to do so, even if he did not care to. ae 

As the gentleman is not a Soc.alist writer, and as his writing would probably not 
be especially suitable for a Socialist paper, Mr. Wilshire has not asked him to contribute, 
but his courteous letter, evincing a kindly regard and respect for a man who differs so 
widely from him in politics was very apropos at a time and in a country where a man who 
breaks away from the thoughtless mob and dares to leave the beaten track of established 
custom because of an honest desire to improve existing conditions, is reviled and ridiculed 
as a crank and a malcontent. 


That this was Mr. Wilshire’s main idea in publishing not only Sir Charles Dilke’s 
letter, but the letters of a score and more of other world-famous men and women, is borne 
out by an excerpt from his reply to Leonard D. Abbott, of New York, (May 22) in an- 
swer to a criticism for publishing a letter from Earl Russell. flere is his explanation of 
his reason for so doing: 


“You are a little hot, as a good and true Social Democrat, that | should have published a letter 
from the Earl which indicated we are on dining terms. Well, | must explain. You are an Englishman, 
my dear Abbott, and have not been over in this snob-ridden country long enough to understand and prop- 
erly appreciate the great advantage it is to an editor, and particularly a Socialist editor, to be in position 
to blow about having dined with a peer of England. You see, most editors feel that the people think 
them very small potatoes—a Socialist editor doesn’t even dare assume the people know he exists—and 
if an editor can drop a remark in a very casual way about having had a drink with Lord Montmorency, 
he feels he can impress his auditors more by that little remark than he could by a mile of editorial writ- 
ing. Now, that was my idea. Some jackasses might read my editorials all their lives and wind up by 
thinking me a jackass myself. But let them hear that Earl Russell had me to dine with him at his club, 
and then I am really quite the brainiest man they happen to know, you know. ‘Then there are some peo- 
ple who hold themselves quite above the influence of an aristocracy of birth but readily pay deference to 
what they consider the aristocracy of intellect. Now, to such people James Bryce, by virtue of his 
authorship of the American Commonwealth, is a ‘top-notcher.” You know the breed of “intellectuels” 
I refer to—the editors of The Nation, of The Atlantic, the members of The Century Club, the college 
professors, etc. Now, those chaps would give their eyes for a letter to them such as Bryce wrote to 
me. Again, | might write acres of editorials and they would never consider it worth reading until they 
happened to hear that the great James Bryce had pronounced it worth while. Then they would read ‘Tur 
CHALLENGE as a kind of religious duty, and as I try to make its editorial columns very easy to under- 
stand, and use as few big words as possible, | have no doubt that some of them are commencing to 
know what I say even if they don’t quite comprehend what I mean. Now this explains how I sugar my 
CHALLENGE to catch both the aristocratic and the intellectual snobs.” 
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What Wearies England 


A London Journal Recapitulates the Things Which 
Make Englishmen Tired. 


We have got to this: The average Englishman 
rises in the morning from his New England folding 
bed, shaves with “Williams” soap and a Yankee 
safety razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his socks 
from North Carolina, fastens his Connecticut braces. 
slips his Waltham or Waterbury watch in his pocket, 
and sits down to breakfast. here he congratulates Park of hundreds of people, without any lawful avo- 
his wife on the way her Illinois straight front corset cation, using the most prominent part of the city park 
sets off her Massachusetts blouse, and he tackles his in useless declamations, to the exclusion of those 
breakfast, where he cats bread made from prairie desiring to resort to the parks for quiet, comfort and 
flour, (possibly doctored at the special establishments enjoyment.’”—L. A, Times, July 13. 
on the lakes), tinned oysters from the Pacific Coast, ee 
and a slice of Kansas City bacon, while his wife plays accs7 aks 
with a slice of Chicago ox tongue. ‘The children are 


made a mistake in upsetting the city ordinance ap- 
plying to such nuisances. In an interview yesterday 
Mr. Appel said: 

“The opinion of the justice is based purely and 
simply upon the erroneous assumption that the city 
council has delegated to the board of park commis- 
sioners legislative powers. If the views so expressed 
hy the court were sound, and were they to be sanc- 
tioned by our higher tribunals, we will always wit- 
ness the spectacle now presented to us at Central 
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given “Puritan” oats. At the same time he reads 
his morning paper printed by American machines and 
possibly on American paper. 

He rushes out, catches the electric tram (New 
York) to Shepherd’s Bush, where he gets in a Yan- 
kee elevator to take him on to the American-fitted 
electric railway to the city. In his office everything, 
of course, is American. At lunch time he hastily 
swallows some cold roast beef that comes from a 
cow in lowa, and flavors it with a few Florida tinned 
peaches, and then soothes his mind with a couple of 
Virginia cigarettes, 

To follow his course all day would be wearisome. 
But when evening comes he seeks relaxation at the 
latest American musical comedy, and finishes up with 
a couple of “little liver pills” “made in America.”— 
From London Mail, 


uk Loe 
Touching Solicitude For The People 
Attorney Appel Declares the Police Court Erred. 


Ordinance Prohibiting the Unrestrained Flow of 
Bum Oratory in the Park Was Legal as Well as 
Protective of Public Rights. 


H. H. Appel, Esq., the Los Angeles attorney, is 
among those who are very indignant over the sur- 
render of Central Park to the spouters of the Wilshire 
variety, and he is confident that the police court has 


Socialist Scheme of Piano Workers 


Cincinnati, O., July 13—The piano and organ 
workers’ national union has closed its annual con- 
vention after electing officers. J?’rank Helle of Chi- 
cago is president, and seven vice-presidents were 
elected, including W. W. Harrington of Boston. 

New York was selected for the next annual con- 
vention. 

A proposition to establish a piano factory op- 
erated by the national union was referred to the 
local branches. 

[I hope ‘the piano-makers will not be so foolish as 
to try and start any co-operative factory. It would be 
foredoomed to failure. Business is war. A business 
army needs a captain of industry to lead it to victory 
and this is just where a co-operative business with a 
board of directors fails —H. G. 


* OK ok 


SkKipped to Buffalo 


_W. J. Bryan ignored the offer of a California So- 
cialist to debate with him on “Trusts.” The So- 
cialist offered him $5,o00to appear on the platform 
with him, but W. J. refused, and Wilshire, the chal- 
lenger, hired the opera house at Lincoln, Neb., and 
bearded the lion in his den. The champion of the 
“plain people” was up against it, but saved himself 
with a timely visit to the Buffalo exposition. “Let 
me off at Buffalo.”—The Toiler, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Paris, Idaho, July 12, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire. 

Dear Sir: I have read Tur CHALLENGE with great 
interest and profit since the first copy I received. You 
are struggling to bring the only outcome of the pres- 
ent state of industrial society, and to prepare us to 
receive the change. Still the continual aspiration to- 
wards the better condition reminds me of the song I 
heard when a little child: “Vhere’s a good time com- 
ing, boys; wait a little longer.” 

I have been waiting all my life—nearly 60 years 
now—and apparently am destined still to wait. I 
have often asked myself what can | do to hasten mat- 
ters on, or help in any way, however humble the way 
may bé, to bring about a condition of life in which we 
will not be haunted by the fear of poverty from 
our cradles to our graves. For, however wealthy a 
man may be today, an indiscretion or an unfortunate 
speculation may cause his financial ruin and leave him 
to have to hunt about for the necessaries of life, with- 
out the pleasures of the chase and exhilarating ex- 
citements, as the wild Indians may have. I have 
seen many of the cases and had some experience in 
this line myself. 

Do you not think, sir, it would be wise to look 
around the world and see if there are other com- 
munities who manage things better than we do? Not 
to be too wrapped up in the fog our own superiority 
and with self-conceit seek, as so many of our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen do, to send missionaries 
with either Bible or musket, or both combined, to 
force our civilization (save the mark) onto unwilling 
people. The diabolical robberies in China are clearly 
the result of this ignorant conceit. 

In writing this letter to you my chief object is to 
draw your attention to the French law of property 
succession. Accumulated wealth must go to the heirs 
divided amongst them according tu a fixed rule. 
‘Yherefore, the family property is of interest to every 
member of the family and each knows what he may 
look forward to receive. ‘lhe story of the prodigal 
son shows that similar conditions existed in those 
times 2000 years ago. ‘The only favor the boy asks his 
father is that he should receive his portion before it 
was due—his share a little earlier—that he would 
get it in the natural course of events. 

Do you not think, sir, that if a just, honest, humane 
law like this were enacted in America the shares of 
the present millionaires would, by the intricacies of 
society, become largely the property of the people? 
This seems to me to be a practical step in the right 
direction. This could be passed at the next sitting 
of congress if some member had the welfare of the 
people at heart and the courage to do what he knew 
to be right, and introduce a bill for the purpose. Its 
justice would commend itself to the house and nation. 
Its beneficent effects would be felt immediately and 
would continue to spread harmony throughout fam- 
ilies and so throughout the nation; and the great 
curse of feudalism—the retaining of wealth and power 
in the hands of individual representatives of especially 
protected (ennobled) families—would be gone for- 
ever, and we would return to the primitive justice 
of the human race, where every member of the tribe 
shared in the well-being or misfortunes of the whole, 

The law works well in France. In spite of all 
her disasters and of her heavy taxation, a sequence 
of wars into which she has been led, the peasantry 
of France are today the most well-to-do peasantry 
in the world. As machinery becomes more used in 
that country, and brings wealth to the inventors and 
owners, their whole families and through the members 
thereof, the whole people enjoys benefits therefrom. 
The good of one soon becomes the good of all. 

I should feel grateful for your opinion on this sub- 
ject. Yours truly, Joun W. WHINYATES. 

* *K * 
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San Francisco, Cal., July 17, 1901. 
Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

San Francisco’s Sunday Chronicle has a long arti- 
cle about the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, showing 
the utility of it; how they gather up the riff-raff 
children and teach them to be honest, etc. The ones 
in charge think ** an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure;” and so it is, but where is the place 
to begin to prevent? If society were based on hon- 
esty, the motto would be: “Equal opportunities for 
all.” Carnegie came to this country when a lad. 
If we had been an honest nation we would not have 
given him the opportunity to grow up the tyrannical 
manipulator of labor, using the authority of the gov- 
ernment to coerce men at the point of the bayonet 


The Challenge 


as he did. Many of the libraries he is fostering, if 
not all of them, would not allow Socialist papers on 
their tables. We have produced the modern usurpers, 
they are not hereditary. We had the southern slave- 


holder. ‘he voters of the country rushed to put it 
down. Now the same people do not see their own 
thraldom, If they did, they would find the bedrock 


of politics—the ownership of trusts. 

We should be in better business than growing Car- 
negies, Rockefellers, Morgans, etc., and then creating 
aid societies to take care of their victims. When jus- 
lice rules in our legislatures we will have fewer of- 
fenders to guard. Our boys and girls will have bet- 
ter examples to follow. ‘Temperance people chafe the 
liquor dealers, when they are a result of miscar- 
ried free government. ‘They think they have discov- 
ered a cause, when ’tis only an effect. 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins.” Where is 
justice in the meantime? Justice might prevent the 
sins. “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Mrs. 
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Ashland, Ore., July 18, 1901. 
Editor Tue CHALLENGE :— 

Dear Comrade: Our comrade, Rev. Chas. H. Vail 
of New Jersey, spoke to an appreciative audience in 
Chautauqua Grove yesterday afternoon, three-fourths 
of whom were non-Socialists. After a masterly and 
comprehensive discourse, lasting nearly an hour, 
questions were asked for and were put to the speaker 
quite freely. 

Questions on industrial matters predominated, but 
a ready and comprehensive answer was at once forth- 
coming which elucidated the Socialist view so clearly 
that few failed to see that it would be practical if 
people would only adopt it. 

As to politics, he explained that there would be 
none in the sense we now understand the word, but 
instead the various guilds would be managed by 
members of their own craft and of their own selection 
and all governed by a general head, subject to the im- 
perative mandate if they failed to serve the purpose 
for which they were elected. 

Seven ministers, representing local congregations 
and visitors at the Chautauqua assembly representing 
congregations elsewhere, were the principal interro- 
gators and wcre anxious to know how the Socialist 
doctrine would square with Christianity. 

We Socialists were pleased to note by the questions 
that some of them had been studying the matter, for 
their manner of asking showed that they rather 
wished to help to show the Christianity of Socialism 
than otherwise. 

Comrade Vail showed clearly that under Socialism 
ihe conditions prayed for in the words “hy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
could be realized because our industrial life would 
be an answer to the prayer, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ because under Socialism the incentive to in- 
dulge in any of the “tricks of the trade” in order to 
get on in the world would be removed by first remoy- 
ing the necessity of profit or gain, as production 
would be for use and not for profit, and the laborer 
would receive his hire, which would be all he pro- 
duced, for without labor there is nothing but the un- 
developed bounty of nature. 

Comrade Vail has the happy faculty of leaving a 
pleasant taste in the mouths of those who disagree. 

Upon the whole, the meeting was a grand suc- 
cess, and conducive to the development of noblest 
principles of our being. 

Comrade Vail and wife have the best wishes of 
the Ashland Socialist Club wherever they may go, 
for their short stay amongst us has done more than 
any one thing to make Socialism “respectable” in 
Ashland. Fraternally yours, 

W. J. Woops. 
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Yo Tur CHALLENGE :— 

If you really think that you are going to engage 
Mr. Bryan in debate along the lines of Socialism, 
or any other great speaker of either party, you may 
as well disabuse your mind at once of such a thought. 
The great debate between Douglas and Lincoln set- 
tled that question between old Plute and his agents 
and attorneys. Lincoln knocked the whole stuffing 
out of the squatter sovereignty of the little giant’s 
pet measure and his party, and that taught both old 
parties a lesson which they will not soon forget. 
That very debate brought all honest Democrats in 
contact with the honest principles advocated by 
honest old Abe, and hastened the day of deliverance 
of the slaves. 

Both old parties will take good care that it will 
not occur again. When, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, James B. Weaver challenged the Repub- 
lican party of lowa to discuss the greenback ques- 
tion with him in that state with Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, John A. Logan or James G. Blaine, he would 
pay $100 into the Republican campaign fund, but they 
all declined. Later Helen M. Gougar of Indiana 
challenged Mr. Blaine to discuss along the same lines, 
but that, too, was no go. Those fellows are like 
horse thieves—they want to be let alone. They well 


know what honest facts come in contact with honest 
people, the honest people may drop party name and 
take up with the honest truth. Party name is about 
as deep as most people get into politics anyway, and 
they don’t know if they ever had any principles at all. 
W. W. Harvey. 


* OK OK 


Ware, Mass., July 18, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Sorry I could not find it con- 
venient to be in Boston this week. I’m going to 
make an effort to boom ‘Tie CHALLENGE in our small 
way. It is the best publication I have seen. 1 notice 
the edition of Fabian Essays, which gave me light, 
was the edition edited by you—as you thought. 

I enclose copy of one of my papers before our 
Study Club. It caused such a storm of criticism 
from the members that | was impelled to give them 
in ’99 the “Basis of Opinion.” It had a decided effect 
and they now know what was in my mind. Last 
season | gave them “Vhe Ethics of Socialism.” I 
sent a copy to the Boston ranscript to show them 
how I disagreed with Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose 
letters were being published in the Transcript. 

They replied: ‘This article is, as you fear, too 
long for us and cannot very well be cut. It is, in- 
deed, an excellent and logical treatment of the sub- 
ject and we suggest you send it to some magazine.” 

1 was well pleased with the compliment. I may 
try to get it published. Fraternally yours, 

C. C. Hirescocx. 

P. S—By the way, the meeting at Detroit was a 
great meeting for Socialism. Ai 

kK 


Sligo, Pa., July 19, 1901. 
Iditor Tur CHALLenGce, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Writing from Detroit under date of 
July 2nd, you hit the nail squarely on the head in 
asking to print any letters criticising you or lHrE 
CHALLENGE. You are the chairman—the mouthpiece, 
as it were—of ‘ur CHALLENGE readers, and in that 
capacity you are violating no good form by the giv- 
ing to your readers, and commenting, if you choose, 
on these letters received by you. 

You are putting up a great fight. | like your 
“form,” and it gives great confidence to the public 
when a fighter is not afraid to back himself heavily. 
We live in an age when money does the effective talk- 
ing, whether for a nation, state or individual. ‘This 
is a sorry comment on our boasted intelligence, but 
as the system of commercialism has taught the people 
this vulgar way of argument, we must use it to get 
to something higher. ‘lo get to Socialism. 

A Frater, Geo, B. Kiemer, (M. D.) 
* ok O* 


Santa Ana, Cal., July 15, 1901. 
I'ditor of Tue CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a letter for Mr. Wil- 
shire. Not knowing of his present address | am con- 
strained to ask your to forward it to him. 

tlaving learned from Comrade Scott Anderson that 
Mr. Wilshire was to be present at the unity conven- 
tion, our local, by a unanimous vote, elected him as 
our delegate to the convention. ‘Lhe enclosed letter 
contains his credentials, which we are anxious to 
have reach him in time for the convention. 

We very much like ‘Vue CHALLenGce and the clear- 
cut, logical way in which Mr. Wilshire puts things. 

Yours fraternally, E. S. Nasu, 
Sec’y, Local Santa Ana. 
cis ae 


Rochester, N. Y., July 13, 1901. 

Dear Comrades: We had the pleasure of having 
our dear Comrade Wilshire with us last night. He 
gave a good Socialist talk to about 700 people. Dur- 
ing the meeting, as literary agent of this section, | 
gathered the following subs, which please send 
promptly. 

No doubt many more subs were taken at the meet- 
ing by Comrades Brown and Rives. Hoping you will 
find all satisfactory, with much success to THe CHaL- 
LENGE and to Comrade Wilshire’s trip, I am fra- 


ternally, Jor Mosss. 
58% Woodward St., Rochester, N. Y. 


* OK OK 


H. Gaylord Wilshire is the greatest defender of 
truth and justice that the country has produced since 
the days of the United States republic. Wilshire re- 
minds me of the great characters that history speaks 
of when once there existed an American republic. 

I do not admire the man in forgetfulness of prin- 
ciple; it is the principle advocated that makes the 
man admirable. Beyond a doubt THe CHALLENGE is 
the greatest paper on the American continent. With 
best wishes I am sincerely, 

J. E. Gipson. 


* OK OK 


Life is too important and too interesting to waste 
CaeEY warring against mosquitoes.—Spanish Pro- 
verb, 
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From Rochester News- 


With a ““Who’s Who” 


papers W274 for each by G. W. Rives 


WILSHIRE THINKS TRUSTS ALL RIGHT. 


Says Combines Have Paved the Way for Socialism. 
Criticised W. J. Bryan. 


Los Angeles Man Addressed a Large Audience at 
Germania Hall and Expounded His Views 
Eloquently and Forcibly. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles was the cen- 
tral figure of an enthusiastic Socialistic gathering 
of about 1,200 persons of both sexes at Germania 
Hall last evening. The speaker is the man who chal- 
lenged Bryan to debate the trust question for $10,000, 
the audience to be the judge as to which had the 
better of the argument. Rev. W. T. Brown presided 
at the meeting, and local leaders of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party were scattered through the axdience. 
A large delegation of Italian and German striking 
laborers were present for a time, but left during the 
speaking, as they had to attend a union meeting. 

Mr. Wilshire has all the familiar arguments in 
favor of Socialism, and his subject last evening 
“The Trusts,” gave him an opportunity to enlarge on 
his views of political economy. He is a most in 
teresting talker and possesses an enviable faculty of 
clothing the dry bones of science and statistics with 
elegant English, and enlivening the skeleton with 
wit. He argued, briefly, that the trusts are a nat- 
ural and logical outcome of the competitive wage 
system under which we live, and that they have per- 
formed a mission in opening the way for Socialism. 
‘The time for their extinction, he urged, was come 
and the future of the nation was in the hands of 
the Socialists, who must educate the working peo- 
ple as to their destiny. At the close of the lecture 
the public was invited to ask questions of the 
speaker, but few did so. 

Here are some epigrammatic statements of Mr. 
Wilshire’s that are typical of the whole lecture: 

“A man goes to congress as he goes into the 
soap or shoe business—to make money. We have no 
illusions about congress and we will not stick our 
heads into the sand. The congressman is a parasite 
blackmailer of the millionaires. Congress is made up 
of thieves.” 

“The American workers hug the delusion that they 
are not a class, that there are no classes in this coun- 
try. There is a well defined, permanent, hereditary 
capitalist class. It is our mission to show the peo- 
ple that there is also a working class. When they 
become class-conscious they will undertake to se- 
cure real freedom through the Social-Democratic 
party. ‘There was a time when no one could sensibly 
consider another American inferior to him even 
financially, because every man in this country was 
liable to be a millionaire before he died, no matter 
how humble his start in life. But that day has 
passed, and it is as well for the public to realize it.” 

“When the American workers realize their needs 
they will have a party to represent them. The Dem- 
ocratic party represented the small tradesman and 
and it is dying as the middle class disappears. ‘he 
Republican party represents the Morgan, Rockefeller 
type. Bryan is a typical Democrat. He would push 
back the hands of the clock and give the little retailer 
his old-time graft as middleman. You can’t do that. 
The trust has come to stay, and the small trades- 
man cannot be legislated into successful competition 
with it.” 

“When the trusts have been refined down until 
the country is in the grasp’of one master financier, 
the public will walk up to the polls, drop a slip of 
paper, and get its own again from the capitalists.”— 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat-Chronicle. 


Democrat and Chronicle—A rabid McKinley, ma- 
chine politics organ. Is the principal newspaper, be- 
yond question, but contemptible in editorial tone. 

Had editorial reference to Wayne McVeagh’s recent 
remarks about the growth of the “party of discon- 
tent,” to which yours truly made reply, which The 
Evening Times printed. 

Have frequent letters in every paper here and think 
Socialists could press very much more than they 
do if they tried, and used a little discretion as to 
how they said things. 

* OK Ok 


MISSION OF TRUSTS. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Says They Have Paved the 
Way for Socialism—At Germania Hall. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, Cal., was 
the speaker at Germania Hall last evening. Mr. 
Wilshire is the man who challenged W. J. Bryan 
to debate the subject of the trusts with him, the 
audience to judge which had the better argument. 

About 1,200 people attended. The meeting was 
presided over by Rev. William Thurston Brown 
and the faces of many Socialist leaders were recog- 
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nized. Mr. Wilshire opened by saying that the 
trusts had aided them in paving the way for So- 
cialism. He declared that the future of the country 
is in the hands of the Socialists, who must educate 
the people as to their destiny. He argued that the 
trusts are a natural and logical outcome of the com- 
petitive system. 

Here are a couple of paragraphs from his ad- 
dress,’ from which the nature of the whole may be 
inferred: 

“A man goes to congress as he goes into the 
soap or shoe business—to make money. We have 
no illusions about congress and we will not stick 
our heads into the sand. The congressman is a 
parasite blackmailer of the millionaires. Congress 
is made up of thieves.” 

“Vhe American workers hug the delusion that they 
are not a class, that there are no classes in this coun- 
try. There is a well defined, permanent, hereditary 
capitalist class. It is our mission to show the peo- 
ple that there is also a working class. When they 
become class-conscious they ‘will undertake to se- 
cure real freedom through the Social-Democratic 
party. ‘here was a time when no one could sensibly 
consider another American inferior to him even fin- 
ancially, because every man in this country was 
liable to be a millionaire before he died, no matter 
how humble his start in life. But that day has passed 
and it as well for the people to realize it.”—Rochester 
Union-Advertiser. 


Union and Advertiser—A “copperhead,” Bourbon, 
Democrat evening paper Got it to print an ex- 
planation of what we mean by “revolution,” as well 
as sundry other matters. 


* OK OK 
DISPUTES BRYAN ON TRUST ISSUE. 


H. G. Wilshire Advocates Monopolies, But Under 
the People’s Control. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
challenged Bryan to debate on the trust question be- 
fore an audience at $10,000 a side and have the aud- 
ience be the judge, advocated monopolies and im- 
mense combinations of capital before 1,200 Socialists 
at Germania Hall last night. 

Rey. William Thurston Brown presided at the 
meeting. All the local Socialist leaders were pres- 
ent. 

Here are some of Mr. 
statements : 

“A man goes to congress as he goes into the 
i We have no 
illusions about congress and we will not stick our 
heads into the sand. ‘Lhe congressman is a parasite 
blackmailer of the millionaires. Congress is made 
up of thieves.” 

“lhe American workers hug the delusion that they 
are not a class, that there are no classes in this coun- 
try. Vhere is a well defined, permanent, hereditary 
capitalist class. It is our mission to show the peo- 
ple that there is also a working class. When they 
become class-conscious they will undertake to se- 
cure real freedom through the Social-Democratic 
party. ‘here was a time when no one could sensibly 
consider another American inferior to him even fin- 
ancially, because every man in this country was 
liable to be a millionaire before he died, no matter 
how humble his start in life. But that day has passed 
and it is as well for the public to realize it.” 

“When the American workers realize their needs 
they will have a party to represent them. ‘he Dem- 
ocratic party represented the small tradesman and 
is dying as the middle class disappears. ‘he Re- 
publican party represents the Morgan, Rockefeller 
type. Bryan is a typical Democrat. He would push 
back the hands of the clock and give the little re- 
tailer his old-time graft as middleman. You can’t 
do that. ‘The trust has come to stay, and the small 
tradesman cannot be legislated into successful com- 
petition with it. 

“When the trusts have been refined down until 
the country is in the grasp of one master finan- 
cier, the public will walk up to the polls, drop a 
slip of paper, and get its own from the capitalists.” 
Rochester Evening limes. 


Wilshire’s epigrammatic 


The Evening Times—Penny Republican daily. Is 
slightly inclined to be independent—not enough to 
hurt, though. Is quite free in admitting communi- 
cations; requests me to “consider it my organ” (in 
response to intimation that I did not wish to im- 
pose upon them pending the establishment of a So- 
cialist paper here (bluff). 

Other two papers—evening Republican and morn- 
ing Democratic—did not notice meeting yesterday, al- 
though one printed advance notice of it. Believe 
Herbert Casson is right; we don’t know how to use 
the means that are available, and are damned if 
we try to. 

* *K 


There is nothing in which people betray their 


character more than in what they find to laugh at.— 
Goethe. 


ASSESS 
Boston Baked 


y Pork & Beans 


--Prepated with Tomato Sauce. 


Can be obtained at your 
grocers. Requires only 
heating to be ready 
to eat. ‘ 


Sample Can 


for six cents in 
stamps. Booklet 
free. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY. 


332 Kentucky 
Avenue, 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
—gpg CARTER "* Is stamped 
BE on every nib 


We 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pnir,Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. PROBST OO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. B.A, 


ESS~EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@@ 


a 


wiitrecl fo a finkh @ (housana Tarpon and still be as 
good as ever, Because it is built by MEEK from 
} practical suggestions of successful Tarpon Anglers. Every 


part is of the Meek standard of quality and excellence, 
The spiral gear, anti-riction bearings, automatic drag, strong frame 
work, rigid spool are some of the features our booklet h. 


which we send on requeat, fully explains, "Meek * linitators 
are many—they are only imitators. B. F. MEEK & SONS, 
Makers of Reels of all stzes for all kinds of fishing, Loulsville, Ky. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 
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THE QUINCY MEETING, BRYAN, ETC. 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, July 15th, 1gol. 

Had a splendid meeting yesterday afternoon at the Social Demo- 
cratic picnic in Quincy. 1 am sending the Boston papers, which give 
a more graphic description than my modest pen would allow. ¥ 

The night before | spoke to two thousand people in the City 
Park in Brockton, Mass. ‘Chey have the liveliest Socialist movement 
there possibly that | have seen yet. They have elected a Socialist 
mayor, Charles Coulter, a rattling good man, too, by the way, and 
have a local of several hundred members—the very cream of the pro- 
letariat. 1 was met at the train by Mayor Coulter and a crowd of 
Socialists, who escorted me up to their Socialist headquarters. 

| was introduced to everybody in town, it seemed to me, and 
each one was a Soualist. \We then went over to the park, where the 
Socialist band played for about an hour, to the great delight of the 
populace, and then | made my little talk, the crowd being held mean- 
while by the promise of more band after 1 had finished. It was a 
ereat trick, reminded me of my boyhood days, taking castor oil by 
having the promise of getting the lemonade at the bottom of the glass 
underneath the oil. 

‘The next day Mayor Coulter and a lot of the gang and the band 
bundled me onto a trolley-car, and we all took to the woods at Quincy, 
where they played the same trick on the populace again. ‘They not 
only had to give them music, but to throw in a picnic to hold them 
this time, however, while they listened to me. 

I am going to speak at Newburyport tonight, and I don’t know 
what sort of a bribe will be offered there. 

These fellows like me, who charge nothing for their services and 
expenses, come more expensive in the long run than the others do, 
after all. One way you pay the speaker, and the other way you pay 
the crowd. 

It’s cheaper to pay much to one man than a little to a good many. 
That's why Schwab gets a million-dollar salary. 

Poor Bryan must think I live on his trail. A guilty conscience is 
a bad rest-disturber. 1 go to Lincoln, he hears I am coming, and he 
incontinently deserts his hearth and home. I go to Chicago, again he 
beats a retreat. I come to Boston, and the first news I read in the 
papers after the announcement of my own arrival is that of Brother 
Iiryan’s departure. 

Poor old fellow! ‘This traveling will wear him out, to say nothing 
of the expense. He had better take my $10,000 as a sleeping potion 
and retire to the long sleep. 

He is just now telling what he 1s, going to do to prevent Hill 
getting the next Democratic nomination. I can tell what Bryan is 
going to do about it—NOTHING. 

Bryan is a back number, a political cipher. 
say he is a coward—that is palpably superfluous. 


I won’t bother to 


* K 


HOPELESSNESS OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


Morgan has taken a position on the steel strike, from which I 
do not see how he can recede. He must win if he sticks, because he 
can go without dividends longer than Shaffer can go without dinner. 
Shaffer seems to rely on the strike depressing the trust stock, and so 
coercing Morgan. 

SHAFFER’S REPLY IS A VEILED THREAT. 


PirtspurG, July 19.—‘‘Yes, I have read Mr. Morgan’s statement,” said Pres- 
iden™ “afer tonight. “He doesn’t seem to care much about the stock of the 
Unit’ States Steel Corporation, does he?” 


This is a great confession of weakness. Morgan knows where he 
is at on the stock market, and Shaffer is foolish to hope meeting him 
on his own field. 

The steel strike is progressing through the regular stages of such opera- 
tions. After the trouble began President Shaffer announced that the Amalga- 
mated Association would not ask for another conference and that “the strike 
cannot be settled in New York.” Yesterday Mr. Morgan issued a brief state- 
ment in which he said: “There has been no settlement, and there can be no 
compromise on such a question.” A fall of nearly $50,000,000 in stock values 
followed this signal for war. Labor’s loss is less startling, but whereas stocks 
will rise again lost wages are never made up. 

The above from the New York World expresses it to a “T.” 
Morgan’s loss on the stock exchange can be made up, but lost wages 
never. 

STEEL TRUST THREAT TO RUIN TOWNS. 

PirrspurGc, July 20.—Intimidation of the merchants of the various towns 
where its sheet steel mills are located is the weapon relied upon by the Billion 
Dollar Steel Trust to prevent the closing of its non-union plants, according to 
information received at strike headquarters here today. 

The threat has been made to the merchants that if the trouble is allowed to 
go further the mills will be closed and moved out of their towns. 

The grocers, clothing men and others in Wellsville, Leechburg, Apollo and 
Vandergrift, who have received the mill workers’ wages for years in exchange 
for their goods, have now taken up the cudgel for the trust and are urging the 
men to give up their fight. 

The appeal to the business men is said to have been made on the advice of 
President McMurtry of the Sheet Steel Company. 

The above again shows the enormous power of the trust. The 
strikers, when cut off from the store-keeper’s credit and after exhaust- 
ing their limited strike fund, must either starve or submit. 

Striking at the ballot can be done with a full belly, Mr. Shaffer, 
but not the present kind of a strike. —H. G. W. 

Sy tie 


THE DOWNFALL OF EUROPE 


Under the caption of “Trade Conditions in Germany,” the New 
York Times makes the following editorial comment on the industrial 
depression in that country: 


Those familiar with the political, social, and economic conditions existing in 
Germany will find no cause for surprise in the official reports from that country 
of industrial paralysis and commercial stagnation. It has been evident since 
1898 that Germany was attempting to do more business than her capital justified. 
If the usual impulse to an artificial and generally speculative activity all 
along the line had not been imparted by conditions existing on this side of the 
ocean, she would have suffered an earlier reverse. Germany is not a fertile 
country nor is its geological formation one in which great wealth of natural re- 
sources can be expected. With a population averaging 263 to the square mile, 
which, in proportion to the productiveness of the soil, is very close to the prac- 
ticable limit of density, it is becoming more and more dependent upon other 
countries for its food supplies and for raw materials. The battleground of Eu- 
rope for centuries, it has suffered from the waste of war’as few other parts of 
the world have done. Burdened with a military and naval establishment out of 
all proportion to the requirements of national defense, overtaxed for national 
and local purposes, handicapped in every line of industrial development by a sys- 
tem which makes the wearing of some kind of uniform, military or civil, more 
attractive to the average young man than a career as a mechanic or a mer- 
chant, and with a capital disproportionate to the requirements of an industria] 
and commercial development which would satisfy the ambition and gratify the 
pride of the nation, Germany is peculiarly liable to pass by abrupt transitions 
from boom to panic, and from extreme depression to an activity greater than 
can be sustained. Ambition to excel Great Britain in everything in which 
they were competitors, and fired by a desire to rival this country in lines of de- 
velopment in which resources count for quite as much as enterprise in their util- 
ization, Germany in 1898 and 1899, and to some extent through 1Ig00, experienced 
a speculative boom in every department of industry. To capture the trade of 
England seemed so easy that the more formidable competition of this country 
was overlooked or underestimated. The result has been what those who knew 
Germany perhaps better than the Germans did, because able to consider her 
position and estimate her resources more justly than they were quite capable of 
doing, have long feared and are disposed to regret sincerely. 

Our Consul at Bremen, Mr. Diederich, in a report to the State Department 
just received, presents a very gloomy picture of the industrial and commercial 
situation throughout the Germany, which is probably not exaggerated. The num- 
ber of the unemployed is steadily and rapidly increasing, and the country is con- 
fronted with the prospect of a harvest unusually scanty and dissappointing. 
Prices are reported to be declining to an unremunerative level, stocks are accu- 
mulating, wages are declining, and ruin threatens a great many people who 
invested heavily in industrials while the boom lasted. That this should be so 
in the iron and steel industries is not surprising, for in these lines Germany 
can never exercise a dominant influence in international trade. It is more 
surprising in the case of the textile, chemical, and electrical industries, which 
seemed to be established in Germany beyond the reach of destructive competi- 
tion. The facts are deplorable, and will be read with regret on this side of the 
ocean. 

The opportunity offered to the German Emperor in this crisis is, we fear, 
one which he will not comprehend and cannot utilize to his own advantage and 
the welfare of his people. The mental endowment of that highly individualized 
young monarch is not such as to assist him in framing an economic policy for 
Germany which will reduce the burdens of taxation for purposes which do not 
contribute to ends more substantial than military aggrandizement and the glory 
of his imperial crown. The Germans are a very practical people, and while 
surprisingly tolerant of a scheme of government which would have better fitted 
the conditions existing a century ago than those of today, would develop a new 
and enthusiastic loyalty for a sovereign who should concentrate his attention for 
a few years upon the problems which go to make up the daily lives of the people 
and have relation to such prosaic details as food and clothing and comfortable 
housing. They may be glad to see the main avenue of the Tiergarten lined 
with statues of the demigods of the Hohenzollern dynasty—with a place reserved 
for the present emperor when he shall have joined the heroes of Walhalla— 
and all that sort of thing; but most of them have more exigent concerns to 
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think about just now, and would be glad to be assured that the Emperor knew 
and cared more than he appears to do about the means by which Germany is to 
gain and hold the position in industry and trade necessary to the happiness of 
the common people. 

The plight of Germany differs only in degree from that of all 
European countries, and in seeking the real cause of the alarming 
trade conditions existing in that country we find the cause that is 


slowly but inevitably forcing all Europe into bankruptcy, and which 


will eventually culminate in the ruin of the vast fabric of American 
commerce that is building up at the expense of its European compet- 
itors. The cause of Germany’s trouble is beyond the power of Emperor 
or Reichstag to remedy, for the cancer that is eating out her vitals 
defiies remedial legislation while the cause which feeds it, the system 
of competition in trade, remains; and while it is doubtless true that 
the abolition of the oppressive and useless tax necessary to the main- 
tenance of the vast naval and military establishment of the country 
would ameliorate the condition of the people, the relief would be but 
temporary. 

European manufacturers and workmen are engaged in a death- 
struggle with American manufacturers and workmen, and as they are 
not the fittest they will not survive. The excellence of American ma- 
chinery and the superior ability of American workmen is admitted by 
statists of all nations, while the rapid conquest of the world’s trade by 
the Americans attests to the cheapness and superiority of our manu- 
factures. If it is true that Germany’s industrial stagnation is due to 
her inability to successfully compete with her American rival, and 
there can be no doubt that such is the case, how then can any policy 
of the German Emperor affect the ultimate result? True, legislation 
may keep the cheaper and better American manufactures from German 
consumers, but it cannot keep them out of the markets of the world, 
and in these markets the battle for supremacy, and indeed for very 
existence, must be fought. 

The conditions prevailing in Germany are reflected by those ex- 
isting in Great Britain. Both of these countries are dependent upon 
manufactures for prosperity, and both are vitally affected by the ability 
of the American manufacturer to make and sell goods at prices which 
they cannot meet. It is possible, but it would be suicidal for either 
of these countries to close their doors against American products, for 
retaliatory exclusion of European goods from the American market 
would shut them out of their best market for the few articles in the 
manufacture of which they enjoy an advantage of cheaper production. 

With the loss of trade that must ensue from such unequal compe- 
tition, the European factories must either close or reduce the wages 
of their employes, and in either event the workmen are sure to suffer 
as the result of the struggle. With the loss of work or the reduction 
of wages, already touching the starvation line, the foreign workman 
loses the power to purchase the cheaper American goods, and there- 
fore their cheapness is a catastrophe instead of a blessing, for while 
they are unable to enjoy any benefit from the cheaper prices they have 
been made to suffer from the attempt of their employers to meet the 
pitiless and hopeless rivalry of the Americans. 

That European manufacturers rightly guage the menace of Amer- 
ican competition is evidenced by the deep interest betrayed by the 
European press in the great steel strike in this country. Here is a 
sample dispatch : 

Berlin, July 17.—The steel strike in the UnitedeStates attracts much atten- 
tion on the Berlin Boerse and in the German press generally. 

“A struggle has begun,” says the Vossische Zeitung, “which is well worth 
the keenest attention of the entire world. ‘Foreign countries can only rejoice 
that the gentlemen of the steel trust, who presume to conquer the whole world, 
have been reminded in this manner that they also are mortal. 

The National Zeitung says: “The strike exhibits at one blow the weakness 
to which the United States are continually exposed. It might easily become a 
dam-break, producing a most dangerous flood.” 

One result of the news has been a strong rally on the Boerse. Coal and 
iron shares have recovered many points, Schalker Iron shares rising 37 points 
and Schalker Electricals 8%. Bank shares also showed strength today. 

The joy of the foreign manufacturers at the discomfiture of the 
steel trust is doomed to be short-lived, for at most the present strike 
spells but a temporary delay in the final destruction of foreign com- 
petition in the steel industry. The settlement of the strike, whether 
it results in victory for the men or the triumph of the trust is but a 
matter of a short time, and the outcome will not affect the conditions 


which have been steadily driving foreign steel manufacturers out of 


the market. 

From all parts of Europe the same story of American aggression 
and the unavailing opposition of the foreign manufacturer comes with 
monotonous reiteration. Austrian boot and shoe men make their com- 
plaint : 

Vienna, July 17——Deputy Bauman has been commissioned by the represen- 
tatives of the boot and shoe trade to question the Statthalter in the lower 
Austrian Diet as to what that body intends to do with regard to the threatened 
invasion of the Vienna market by an American syndicate. 

The local boot and shoe men consider that American competition menaces 
the very existence of the whole local industry. 

From Russia comes a wail of American invasion of the mining 
industries of that country : 

St. Petersburg, July 17.—It was rumored in Moscow that W. A. Clark, 
of Montana, during his recent trip to Europe, came to St. Petersburg and 


Moscow incognito with a certain unnamed Count, and invested ten million 
roubles in Ural copper mines. 

and so it 1s 1n every branch of industry. ‘lhe inexorable law of the, 
survival ot the httest 1s bankrupting loreign manutacturers, who can- 
not cope with the superior macminery and workmanship ot American 
competitors, while the unlimited capual at the command ot American 
investors 1s capturing all that is best or worth having of the natural 
resources of the Kuropean states. 

‘the bankruptcy ot Kurope is inevitable, but in compassing the 
downtall ot its great rivals, America will meet its own Waterloo. It 
is apparent that with the destruction ot the European market—for 
such destruction must ot necessity tollow the closing of foreign fac- 
tories and the throwing out of employment of the millions ot work- 
men who at present are the purchasers of American goods—the output 
ot American tactories must likewise be curtailed, and this will mean 
the discharge ot thousands of American workmen, and the material 
reduction ot the wages ot those who are kept at work, and will pre- 
cipitate the most disastrous depression the country has ever seen. 

When this crisis is reached, and the reports from Germany and 
other countries are unmistakable portents o1 its rapid approdch, the 
people will have but one course lett tor them to pursue. ‘Lhe competi- 
tive system will have run its course, its chapter of crime and, wrong 
and untold suffering will have come to a close, and the working class, 
no longer able to earn even a slave’s living by a slave’s labor, will 
be forced by actual hunger to take the step which they lack the cour- 
age or the intelligence, or both, to take at this time, that is to assume 
control of the means of producing the necessities and luxuries of life 
and conduct them in the interest and for the benefit of themselves, in- 
stead of the trust magnates who now monopolize all that is worth the 
taking. 

‘the degree of suffering and starvation that must be endured be- 
fore this inevitable step is taken will depend upon the ability of the 
working slaves to comprehend the situation and grasp the only solu- 
tion to their dire predicament. —Bynon. 
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COUVINGTON’S BIG WILSHIRE MEETING 


Mr. Wilshire spoke at Covington, Ky., on the 27th of July. This 
was according to program, and the boys down 1n the old State where 
the ““medder” grass and the outlook for the workingman have the same 
cerulean tinge, had spared no pains to make the meeting the biggest 
event of Mr. Wilshire’s Eastern visit. Covington, Cincinnati and 
Newport formed a sort of a trust for the purpose of pooling: their 
interests in the speaker’s visit, and the result was that the editor faced 
the largest, most enthusiastic crowd that has listened to him since he 
left Los Angeles. Something of the work done by the “Colonels” to 
make the meeting the success it was may be gathered from the follow- 
ing letter from Comrade Seeds: 

Covington, Ky., July 16, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Dear Comrade: Having received no answer to our communication of the 
11th inst., we have gone ahead with our arrangements for the meeting on the 
27th; have ordered 60,000 complimentaries, also 500 three-sheet posters, also 
streamers for the streets and cars. We have also had notices inserted in local 
papers and have ordered a quantity of literature for the meeting. Everything 
points to an immense meeting. Great interest is manifested by all classes. : The 
seating capacity of the amphitheatre is 5,000. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
I am yours fraternally, F. E. Sreps. 

P. S.—Also 100,000 dodgers. 

After all this good work had been done and everything had been 
worked up to the proper pitch, for some reason or other (I don’t know 
what the reason was, unless the editor was afraid Comrade Lavanier 
was plotting some violence against him for confining that offer of $250 
for the largest list of CHALLENGE subscribers to States having Social- 
ist papers, but as Mr. Wilshire has since written me to alter the offer 
to embrace any state, territory, province or other geographical division 
of our great and growing empire, this could hardly have been the rea- 
son which prompted his rash act, but whatever it was, it was bad, for 
no reason for not visiting Kentucky when you get an “invite” can 
possibly be good), Mr. Wilshire attempted to cancel his engagement, 
and wrote the comrades having the affair in hand to that effect. This 
called forth the following letter from Comrade Lavanier: 

Covington, Ky., July 11, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Yours of the roth received. I notified the comrades of 
Covington, Cincinnati and Newport of contents of same and they were all very 
much disappointed, as we had made all arrangements for a monster Socialist. 
meeting of the three cities at Lagoon Park, Covington, the finest place in the 
vicinity; and we have also done quite a lot of advertising and worked up con- 
siderable interest in the matter, and if it is in any way possible for you to Keep 
your engagement, we wish you to do so. For if we postpone until some future 
date it would put us at a disadvantage. If you can come by noontime, ‘the 
27th, it will do. Please answer as soon as possible. Hoping to have favorable 
reply, I remain yours truly, F. J. Lavantrr, Jr. 

Likewise these two gentle telegraphic kicks from A. L. Nagle, of 
Cincinnati, and F. J. Lavanier, of Covington: 

Cinevineti, Ohio, July 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Waldorf Hotel, New York:— 

By all means come to Covington as arranged. A big meeting is assured. 
It. is a chance for the cause that should not be overlooked. 

A. L. Nacet. 
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Covington, Depot, Ky., July 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Waldorf Hotel, New York :— 

We are receiving free press notices and have worked up great enthusiasm. 
We have also advertised extensively. Disappointmnt would be injurious to 
cause. Literature ordered. F. J. Lavanier, 

Dist. Committee. 

Well, to make a long story short, the big meeting at Covington 
caine off on schedule time—and Mr. Wilshire and his ridiculous excuse 
were among those present, and helped participate in the glad hurrah 
that ensued. Full particulars of the meeting will be published as soon 
as the truthful and unbiased reports of the Covington capitalist press 
reach this office. —Bynon. 
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“Ties Editor's Visit to Do-’em-up Town 


A Tale of Californian Guilelessness, Bostonian Duplicity and 
A Remarkable Resemblance 


ES, I was touched for 
a “tenner” while in 
Boston, but it was 
done so artistically 
that I know my read- 
ers will agree that I 

quite got my money’s 

worth. ‘The real artist is 
all too rare in America 
and should be encouraged. 

William Morris was a 

great soul, a great poet 

and artist, and a great So- 
cialist. When I lived in London it was a delight to go down to 

Kelmscott House, his London residence, on the banks of the Thames, 

and have a cold joint with him after the regular Socialist lecture 

which was given every Sunday evening by some one of us agitators. 

Morris will certainly go down to history as one of England’s 
greatest men. He could have been poet-laureate if he had been 
willing to accept after Tennyson’s death. But of course acceptance 
of such a peculiarly royal office by such an out-and-out democrat 
was out of the question. 

Socialism met with an irreparable loss in Morris’s death a 
few years ago, and I doubt if anyone will ever fill his niche. 

However, I did not set out to write about Morris. ‘That is an 
old story. I am to tell a new story, a “touching” story. 

When I was in Boston last week, before I turned out of bed 
in the morning at the Touraine, the bell-boy came up to my room 
with a card bearing this inscription: 


Now, [ knew Morris had no son, at least I thought I knew 
it, but I soon found out I didn’t know so very much, after all. It 
takes a Yankee to wash the conceit out of a Californian. I said 
to myself on reading the card, “Well, here is some faker, ‘but the 
shortest way is to have him up and over with.” He was shown up. 
He was a nice-appearing young Englishman of about 27—he said 
33, but he probably lied from habit. 

é [ asked him to sit down and talk while I went through the 
evolution from pajamas to dressing via a bath. 

“You knew my father, William Morris, quite well, Mr. Wil- 
shire. I often heard him speak of you,” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, “but I don’t remember you—in fact, I did not 
know he had a son.” 

“Oh, yes!’ said he. “I was at college, Oxford, when you 
were at the house. I often saw Hyndman and other of you So- 
calsts there. JI know Hyndman quite well. Just had a letter 
from John Burns the other day. After father died [ decided to 
go out to Canada. IT have a ranch now at Calgary.” 


I happened to know several people in Calgary, and of course he 
also knew them intimately. In fact, there seemed to be nobody 
he did not know. His particular chum was Arthur Brisbane, editor 
of the New York Evening Journal. 

“Brisbane is a Socialist, you know,” he said; “his father too 
was one of the original Socialists , and father and he had quite a 
correspondence. Arthur introduced me to Will Hearst the last 
time 1 was in New York. Curious character, Hearst, isn’t he? 
Coming down from Calgary last summer, I stopped over in Buffalo, 
and some of my friends there brought Elbert Hubbard of Aurora 
up to meet me. Horrible sham, that Hubbard, isn’t he! I told 
him that he was simply an imitation of my father, but without his 
genius or honesty of purpose. Hubbard did not like my frankness, 
but I did not care. He is such a rank faker that he deserves being 
told so at times.” 

Well, William Morris, Jr., rattled on in his strain for a long 
while, much to my edification and amusement. We had breakfast 
together. He had great interest in Socialism. Was sailing for 
London at the end of the week, and in the mean time nothing would 
suit him better than to go around with me on my lecturing tour 
and see something of American life and the Socialist movement. 
After all this flow of corroborative detail to float an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative, I had actually come to believe that my 
memory must be at fault about Morris having no son. It is now 
over seven years since I saw Morris, and while now it seems in- 
credible that I should have been persuaded by anyone that he had 
a son, I can only say I was fooled, nevertheless. 

As a matter of fact, however, the young man had so much to 
say of interest himself, that I quite forgot as to his parentage. That 
was an item of comparative unimportance. He was a work of art— 
an end in himself. The mere fact of his being Morris’s son or not 
his son was no longer debated in my mind. I had found a con- 
genial spirit, and that was the thing. He had the appearance of 
being a young Englishman of money. In fact, he must have had 
money some time, for it takes a long environment such as money 
alone can give to produce such a finished specimen. 

We were both writing letters in the hotel writing room—lI to 
Hyndman in London. We had it all arranged. He was tto go out 
that night to Brockton, Mass., where I was to speak. He finished 
his letter, got up, and said he had to go down to the bank, but would 
be back in half an hour. He got as far as the door—came back 
and said, “By the way, old chap, do you know I was up in Montreal 
last night, and a cold-fingered one lifted my purse. Not much in 
it, you know, only $90 and my railway tickets, but it leaves me 
quite stranded here. Of course, Brown Bros. will fix me up, no 
doubt. Iam going down to see them now and have them telegraph 
to my bankers in Montreal.” 

All very natural this—no asking for money from me. Great 
artist, and should have been the son of a great artist, even if he is 
not. 

“Why, here, Morris, take this along with you anyway till you 
get your money,” said I, as I handed him, all the time protesting, 
ten dollars. 

“Well, if you insist,” said he, “I will take it. 
in half an hour 
service.” 

I finished my letter to Hyndman with a P. S.: “Young Morris 
has just touched me for ten; if he had not presented such a mass 
of corroborative detail, I would be suspicious.” Well, I still have 
that mass of detail, but I paid ten dollars for it. I never saw 
“William Morris, Jr.” again, and T have recovered sufficiently from: 
the hypnotic state to again know quite positively now that Morzis 
never had a son. In fact, it was essentially a peculiar thing that 
I should not have been positive from the beginning, for the fact 
that, although Morris had no son, and only two daughters, one a 
confirmed invalid, he did not leave at his death a penny of his $500,- 
000 to the movement was the subject of considerable comment. 

Some day, I suppose, “William Morris, Jr.” will tell me how 
he knew so much to play the part so well. He even looked like 
Morris. Had blue eyes and light curly hair. His only bad feature 
was very poor teeth. I have not gone into all his conversation, but 
I can only say if he can pose as the son of anyone as well as he 
did that of Morris, if he can keep out of jail long enough he ought 
to make a comfortable fortune with earnest effort, sobriety and 
economy. One fault of his is that of underestimating himself as 
well as his victim. He ought ‘to have had at least a hundred out of 
me. I herewith present a photo of a note to me I had from his 


I will be back 
an hour at latest, and I will then be at your 
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“dad” years ago, so if he should ever see this paper he may see how 
the old man wrote. It may assist him to catch another sucker. 
Misery loves company. HeiGaW. 


Iort William Henry Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., July 21. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3.) 


never been disputed in one of its essential portions, and unless it is 
discussed the Socialist position is left untouched. It would seem 
fair to say now that if, after fifty years of hostile examination by the 
best intellects that the capitalism of every nation on earth could pro- 
duce, no flaw has been found, that there is at least a tremendous pre- 
sumption raised of its invulnerability. 

The victory is certain, the ultimate goal clear, the manner of its 
attainments indisputable as to its general outline. ‘The workers will 
soon have possession of the governing powers. 

Upon the solid foundation of the principles here outlined the 
workers of the world are uniting in mighty class-conscious bodies 
for this last step in social evolution. ‘Thoroughly aware of their 
peculiar mission and firm in the assurance of final victory, they never 
“compromise truth to make a friend, never -withhold a blow from 
error lest they make an enemy.” Recognizing in all other political 
parties only divisions of the ruling capitalist class, or even worse, as 
a reactionary middle class, they consistently look upon all sugges- 
tions of fusion as traitorous to their mission in social evolution and 
a betrayal of the class they represent. ‘his unswerving attitude 
brings continually recurring disfavor upon the party from the igno- 
rant, which is used by their enemies on all occasions to mislead the 
workers from their actual interests. In l*rance their support of 
Dreyius has branded them for the moment as Semitic. In Germany 
their steadfast maintenance of the principle that the brotherhood of 
toil included French as well as German workers, gained them from 
the emperor the epithet of “‘Fatherlandless” rascals. Steadily as 
economic development has reduced their principles to demonstrated 
laws of social growth, and their predictions to historical facts, they 
have grown until today they are upon the threshold of victory. 

Beginning in Germany in 1867 with a vote of 30,000, they 
were, as a political party, almost confined to that country until 1884, 
by which time their vote had risen to 600,000. In that year the 
Danish comrades entered the ranks with 6,805 votes, to be followed 
the next year by their French brothers 30,000 strong, who tripled 
their strength in the next three years. ‘his, with Denmark’s dou- 
bled vote in the same time, Switzerland’s first protest against capital- 
ism 13,500 strong, added to Germany’s mighty army of 1,427,298 
votes, gave a total voting strength of 1,549,030. The growth pro- 
ceeds with accelerated velocity and spreads to nation after nation. 
Belgium’s proletariat, through a universal strike in 1894, gained a 
limited suffrage, which they used to such good effect that they cast 
334,500 Socialist votes the same year, and increased these to 534,324 
in 1898. ‘The movement has now become truly international. In 
spite of Bismarckian “reforms,” and royal persecution, the German 
comrades passed the two million point in 1898 and France reached 
half that number. Notwithstanding the almost universal existence 
of extensive restrictions on the suffrage of the workers, often framed 
with special intent of preventing Socialist votes, the ten countries 
of Germany, Denmark, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Austria, Servia and Great Britain registered 4,793,288 protests 
against capitalism in 1898. ; 

In every land where capitalism has entered, Socialism follows it 
like a shadow. Everywhere, a measure of economic development, 
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and not of the spread of an idea, this mighty proletarian army is 
gathering upon the borders of the promised land of the co-operative 
commonwealth, ready to enter in and possess the inheritance of the 
ages, as the rightful heirs of those past toilers whose labors created 
all, and in the name of the present laborers who alone can add to this 
heritage. 
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NEW METHOD OF PUMPING WATER 


The Auto-Vacuum Pump is designed to lift water from shal- 
low wells or other places where the total height is not over fifteen 
feet. It is a vacuum pump, and as such its field of operation is 
strictly limited to low lifts. 

‘he Auto-Vacuum Pump is simplicity itself. The main part 
of the pump is an iron tank, varying in size with the capacity of the 
pump, in which gasoline is exploded. ‘The explosion creates a 
vacuum in the tank and the pressure of the atmosphere forces the 
water to be lifted through a supply pipe up into the tank. When the 
water rises to a certain height in the tank it automatically empties 
itself, and at the same time takes in another supply of gasoline for 
the next explosion. 

‘he Auto-Vacuum Pump will continue working automatically 
without attention after once being started. ‘The pump has no pis- 
ton, belt, wheel, cog, pulley, nor journal. ‘There is practically. no 
machinery about it. It cannot be used for any purpose except 
pumping. It is in no sense a gas engine, and cannot be used to 
develop power. It simply utilizes the vacuum created by the explo- 
sion to lift water. 

COST OF OPERATION. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump consumes about one gallon of gaso- 
line to every 9,000 gallons of water lifted 15 feet. With gasoline 
at 14 cents per gallon, the price at present in Los Angeles, it costs 
about one cent per inch per hour for a lift of 15 feet, that is to give 
a flow of 100 inches costs one dollar per hour. The services of an 
engineer or attendant can be entirely dispensed with. ‘The sim- 
plicity of construction keeps the cost of repairs at a minimum. There 
should not be ten dollars required for repairs in ten years. 

An Auto-Vacuum Pump with a capacity of 100 inches can be 
furnished, set up complete, anywhere in Los Angeles county for 
$300. 

A pump that will lift 35 imches of water requires a tank 36 
inches high and 26 inches in diameter, weighing about 200 pounds. 
Such a pump can be furnished for $150 f. o. b. Los Angeles. 

It is especially adapted for farmers who wish to irrigate from 
artesian wells that have ceased to flow, but where the water stands 
near the surface, or where water is to be taken from a ditch or 
astream. Miners will also find it just the thing for pumping sluice 
heads from streams or sump holes. Sand, gravel, and even cobble 
stones will pass through the pump without injury, as there is no 
machinery to become clogged up. 

For prices, terms and further particulars, write or apply to 

Tue Auto-Vacuum Pump Co., 
706 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The comparative cost of installment With the Auto-Vacuum Pump— 


and operation of an ordinary gasoline Cost of Auto-Vacuum Pump...... $150 
pump and that of the Auto-Vacuum Interest at 10 per cent............ I14 
Pump is shown by the following figures Wages of engineer................ 000 
based upon the cost,of irrigating a, 10- Repairsi-..< fon.2 ay. te eee = +s 10 
acre ranch: fora. period extending over Fuel .......0 -2.c0.. 2 J50 Wb ae oe ame 270 
six years: _—— 
Ordinary Gasoline Outhi— Gta 2 hot 3. oe  N  e 


First cost of pump and fittings.... This shows that while the cost of fuel 


Hnterestiatz 10) percent. «if <<: Bee 724 consumed by the Auto is somewhat 
Wrapestiom engincenn: vgitets se. ouplas gO greater, it is so far offset by the saving 
REHAIFS NSO Tee Sats * Uses 2)0 soe 200 in original cost of pump and the interest 
ISS). eens SEER oe Seen 62 on investment, together with saving of 
engineer wages and repairs, that a man 

CRETE eae A aes an = Se $1776 will actually be over $1200 in hand oper- 


ating a 10-acre ranch with an Auto- 
Vacuum Pump during a period of six 
years. 
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DEMOCRATS ADRIFT 
Party Demoralization is Declared Complete. 


No Hope in Reconstruction on a Gorman Basis. 
Only One Way Open to Oppose the Dominant Party. 


(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) | 
New York, July 14—The question of Democratic 
reorganization or Democratic change of heart and re- 
pentance is again brought to the front by the Ohio 
convention. ‘lhe situation is interesting, but as yet 
there is little promise in it. There is no national 
Democratic party in existence except that which fol- 
lowed Bryan, and which adopted Bryan’s views, al- 
though it is clear that the one is wholly and the 
other partly abandoned. 

When one talks of reorganization one of two 
things is meant: Either the formation of a party 
which will stand for the tenets of the Indianapolis 
platform of 1896, back of which there was little en- 
thusiasm and no persistence, or a change of leader- 
ship which will put at the head of the organiza- 
tion men who differ from Bryan on the silver ques- 
tion, but who want to win on any issue and for the 
purpose of winning only. ‘The first would make a 
satisfactory organization and the second a most un- 
satisfactory one. 

The demoralization of the Democratic organization 
is complete. Bryan himself is, for the present, de- 
funct, and his followers, those who really believed 
in him and his principles, have lost heart. They 
have little hope-for the future, and only a whispered 
expectation that, somehow or other, events will drift 
their way; but events are running strongly against 
them, and will not run their way unless they are 
mysteriously turned from their present course to dash 
over the precipice to commercial and financial dis- 
aster and ruin. 

Bryanism, so far as it exists today, spells war on 
property, and, therefore, it unites in opposition to it- 
self all property interests, including those between 
which there should be war; it compels an alliance 
between the man who owns a cottage which he has 
bought out of the savings of his wages, and the 
trust, which seeks through its influence over con- 
gress, i. e., through the protective policy—the power 
to compete in Europe at the expense of the con- 
sumers of our own country. 

At present, it seems as if Bryanism were about to 
be left to the Populists alone. ‘here may not be an 
intelligent and well-defined recognition of this in the 
minds of the Bryanites, but, undoubtedly, the feel- 
ing of the Democratic organization is that the effort 
of 1896 and 1g00 can never be successful; that the 
repetition of it would be folly; that not only is the 
cause of free coinage dead, but that its apostle is 
buried with it. 

What the party actually feels was well expressed 
by Mr. L. A. Rosing, chairman of the Democratic 
state committee of Minnesota: “W. J. Bryan is out 
of it,” was the epigrammatic manner in which this 
particular follower expressed the sentiment of the 
party, and the Ohio convention vindicated him. 

‘Then he illustrated the groping attitude of the 
party by adding: “Lhe policy of the party will 
henceforth be toward conservatism, and at the same 
time for progressive American principles.” 

No one can tell what Mr. Rosing means, even Mr. 
Rosing himself would find an explanation difficult. 
The Democratic party of Ohio, speaking for the state 
organization, has declared for lower duties, for free 
trade in trust-made products, and against imperial- 
ism. 

Some Democratic leaders, however, are for the 
maintenance of the Dingley tarilf, and to them “pro- 
gressive Amcrican principles” are cmbodied and set 
forth in the policy of imperialism which characterizes 
the McKinley administration. 

Most of the goid Democrats whom Bryan insists 
on keeping out of the party will hesitate about com- 
ing back under leaders who went astray in 1890. 
Their own wisdom and the folly of the others have 
been demonstrated by events. ‘There is not one of 
them but believes that, if the Cleveland ideas had 
prevailed in 1896, and again in 1900, the country 
would now have a Democratic president. They are 
willing to admit probable defeat in 1896 on the false, 
but prevailing, theory that the business depression 
bred by a Republican silver law was the result of a 
Democratic administration which had forced the re- 
peal of the law. But they are quite sure that in 1900 
the tide would have turned back. For the failure of 
this, and for all its consequences, Bryan and Bryan 
followers are, in their opinion, responsible. 

Many gold Democrats may possibly follow a leader 
like John R. McLean, who evidently dominates the 
party in Ohio .but intelligent gold Democrats and 
independents, who hold the balance of power, will 
not. Such leadership will not inspire the country 
with confidence in the party. Such a leader as Yom 
L. Johnson would have been much more to the pur- 
pose, for he is an honest gold standard man and an 
honest free trader, or revenue reformer, if it be 
thought best still to adhere to that designation. 

Although there were present at the Ohio conven- 
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tion many gold Democrats who have not before 
been seen at a party gathering since they were 
driven forth by the Populists in 1896, the air of re- 
turning union thus given was more apparent than 
real. McLean, a Bryanite opportunist, was the 
leader, and although Bryan was not mentioned, 
except by one man; although his picture, if newspaper 
report be true, was turned to the wall; although the 
effort to secure recognition of the Kansas City plat- 
form, made by Bryan’s orders, was voted down al- 
most unanimously; although, again contrary to 
Bryan’s orders, men who had not accepted that plat- 
form, were admitted to the convention; although, in 
a word, Bryan and Bryanism were repudiated, the 
old leaders of the Democratic party are not yet 
satisfied. 

The Ohio Democrats have done well; will the na- 
tional Democrats do well enough? Will they turn 
to the real leaders of their party, and stamp their 
professions with sincerity by calling back to com- 
mand the men who deliberately turned their backs 
on public honors rather than follow a Populist into 
the Populist camp? 

Whatever else may be true of the political situa- 
tion, this is clear—there is no reason for replacing 
the Republican party by a party led by Arthur P. 
Gorman, John R. McLean, Mayor Taggart, et id 
onme genus. Vhere is no soundness in a party which 
opposes imperialism, the Dingley tariff, and protec- 
tion to trusts to get into place. 

The country knows the hollowness of the profes- 
sions of the men who nominated Cleveland in 1892 
on a sound money platform, and who, succeeding 
on that platform, turned upon and rent their Presi- 
dent and their own party because Mr. Cleveland 
fulfilled his and its promises to the country by the 
repeal of the Sherman act. 

There is only one way to organize an opposition to 
the Republican party. It is by the organization of a 
party under the leadership of men who stand for 
policies hostile to those of the Republican party. 
The men may be easily indicated. They are Grover 
Cleveland, Richard Olney, John G. Carlisle, Judson 
S. Harmon, William S. Vilas, ex-Senator Chaffery, 
and a whole host of others, some of them younger 
men. Among these are the only Democrats who have 
succeeded in carrying on the government since the 
War of secession. and they are the men who would 
probably be carrying on the government today if 
Mr. Gorman had devoted to fighting the Republican 
silver law and the Republican’ tariff law the same 
energy which he devoted to contending against and 
tripping up the Cleveland administration. 

The Republican party is also adrift, in a way— 
that is, there are divisions in its ranks. Still, its 
policy is that of its administration, and it is best for 
the country, for a clear vison of what is, and for a 
sound opinion as to what ought to be, that the 
organization should be held responsible for its Mc- 
Kinleys and Hannas, its Roosevelts and Lodges, its 
Platts and Quays, rather than for its Babcocks, its 
Hoars and its Edmundses. 

In the same way, if a new organization of the 
Democratic party is made after the fashion now 
threatened, it would be, and it ought to be, held 
responsible for its victorious element, and not credit- 
ed with its defeated virtues. The Republican party, 
therefore, stands for expansion of territory, worth- 
less or otherwise, by force of arms, and is opposed to 
commercial expansion by modern and _ peaceful 
methods. 

As to the Philippines, the Republican party be- 
lieves in retaining them, and its present leaders un- 
doubtedly expect that, by reason of the pressure 
which may be brought upon the Cubans, through the 
opportunities afforded to the executive by the inter- 
vention, preservation of order, and coaling station 
clauses of the Platt resolutions that Cuba may event- 
ually he nagged into asking for annexation, a re- 
quest which may be granted or not, as our commer- 
cial interests shall determine. 

Another more powerful weapon in the possession 
of the administration for this purpose is the necessity 
that the Cubans feel for commercial concessions 
from the United States. The island statesmen who 
accepted the Platt resolutions, hoping thereby to in- 
duced our government to relieve them from the bur- 
dens of the present situation, are probably doomed to 
disappointment, for it will be a long time before any 
relief will be obtained either by legislation or treaty. 
Indeed, no relief can be hoped for so long as the 
present policy of the Republican party is maintained. 

In order, therefore, to form an opposition party 
which shall appeal to men of principle, such a party 
must be based on antagonism to the ideas which have 
inspired our wars of aggression and conquest, and 
must stand for the truths of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for the restriction and maintenance of 
the constitution, and for hostility to imperialism. 
It must stand also for expansion of commerce 
through greater freedom of trade. 

No more reorganization or rearrangement of the 
elements which adopted Bryanism can expect to win 
the allegiance of the men whom they drove out of 
the Democratic party and who, last year, voted 
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against Bryan or refrained from voting at all. The 
leaders of these men were never in politics simply to 
win elections. Their attitude was years ago ex- 
pressed by William R. Morrison to Roswell P. 
Fowler. When the latter opportunist made his first 
appearance in the House of Representatives, he 
urged Mr. Morrison to drop his “tariff agitation” 
and to confine his energies to securing the abolition 
of many of the then remaining internal. taxes, and 
the modification of others. To all of this Mr. Mor- 
rison’s reply was: “What would be the use, then, 
of beating the Republicans?” 

Now, if Mr. Rosing, Mr. McLean and others in- 
tend to carry the Democratic party into the next 
canvass professing anti-imperialism, opposition to 
the tariff, still turning their backs on the few sur- 
viving great Democrats, dealing with trusts simply 
in its outcries, and advocating taxation simply as a 
means of war upon accumulated property, they can- 
not have the allegiance of the men who are logically 
the leaders and followers in any intelligent opposi- 
tion to the present Republican policy. 

Being in the way of seeing and hearing from these 
men, I can safely say that there is not one of them, 
unless it may be Mr. Olney, with whose present 
views I am not acquainted, who sees any hope for a 
reconsttucted Democracy on a Gorman or McLean 
basis. There is not one of them who desires to co- 
operate with a party which means merely the seek- 
ing of office, the turning out of power of the Re- 
publican party. Read 

The great unwieldy, disorganized mass which is 
both inside and outside of the Republican party, 
composed of people who are against imperialism, 
and against government partnership in private enter- 
prises, but who are also anti-communistic, and for 
the maintenance of individualism and the protection 
of personal liberty and property rights. needs a 
leader; a strong, fearless, determined, inspiring man, 
who will devote himself to his ideal, to the needs of 
the country, utterly regardless of the chances for 
immediate success, wholly indifferent to place and 
office. : : 

The Republican party must change its policy, 
and there is no sign of the happening of that, or 
some day such a man will be born to the opposition. 
In the mean time the able and honest leaders of 
the gold Democrats will have no party and must 
continue to serve their country in private life. 

Henry Loomis NELSON. 


* * * 
Socialism the True Liberty 
By George D. Herron. 


Some who read this are doubtless indulging in the 
popular saying that Socialism might answer for a so- 
ciety of angels. but not for a society of human be- 
ings such as we are; that we must wait till we have 
a better brand of human beings before we can have 
Socialism. All of which is very much like saying 
that it is not safe to cure a man of his diseases 
until he gets well; or like saying that we will not 
come in out of the rain until we first get dry; or like 
refusing to abolish the devil in order that we may 
preserve the job of saving the people from him. It 
is a strange superstition that makes men regard what 
they know to be elementally good as dangerous in 
practice, and what they know to be elementally 
wrong as practically safe. Socialism strikes at the 
root of the chief cause of our unangelic conduct, 
and proposes to abolish that slavery and competition 
and capitalism which sends all its forces in the 
direction of making men brutal and dishonest. The 
whole influence of competition and capitalism is to 
war against love and liberty, and to make all that 
is noble and lovely in human life impossible. So- 
cialism comes to remove the causes that prevent men 
from being lovers and brothers one with another, 
and to bring in that equality of opportunity without 
which there can be no true fellowship, no abiding 
social love. 

Many, too, are raising the question of whether 
people are yet prepared for the economic adminis- 
tration and liberty involved in what we call public 
ownership. The question is often raised with refer- 
ence to a public utility, such as the railway system. 
First of all, there is the principle that nothing pre- 
pares people for responsibility save experience in re- 
sponsibility. It is only in liberty that man learns 
to be free; only in the possession of his rights does 
a man learn to practice the highest right. And in the 
immediate question of advisability lies the foundation 
fact that it is elementally wrong for public functions 
to be privately owned and administered for private 
profit. 

No principle of expediency can make this elemental 
wrong result in the good of either individuals or 
society. That I may think some other man shiftless 
with his money does not excuse me in taking it away 
from him and spending most of it for myself. The 
lesson of co-operation in liberty has got to be learned, 
and it can only be learned by practicing it. We 
shall have to go the whole length of liberty or finally 
have no liberty at all. 
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You doubt whether liberty can be trusted. I am 

very sure that tyranny cannot be trusted, and I am 
furthermore sure that the care of liberty cannot be 
delegated to any representatives. Liberty cannot be 
put under bonds to keep the peace without liberty 
being lost and peace unattained. All the so-called 
evils of liberty have been the evils of the lack of 
liberty. We shall have to accept the full logic of 
liberty at last, for there is nothing under the sun 
that can be trusted in its place. The lesson of co- 
operation has got to be learned, and learned in 
liberty. And the lesson of liberty has got to be 
learned, and learned in co-operation. We had just 
as well set about the task. 
- Again, some are offended at the class-conscious 
appeal of Socialism. I think it is because they do 
not rightly understand its meaning. Socialists have 
no thought of arraigning one class against another 
class as individuals; class-consciousness does not 
mean class hatred. Let us admit that Socialists 
sometimes give utterances that have the class-hatred 
ring about them. Class hatred is none the less alien 
to the spirit and genius of Socialism. Even so bitter 
a controversialist as Karl Marx says that of all men 
Socialists can afford to be tolerant and kindly toward 
the capitalist class, knowing that class to be the 
victims of a system as truly as the laborer. 

What the Socialist does mean by class-conscious- 
ness is this: 

That nothing can obviate the hideous fact that 
one class of human beings is living off another class; 
that a capitalistic is heaping up the produce of the 
producing class. And he appeals to labor to become 
class-conscious because he knows perfectly well that 
the laborer cannot achieve his freedom, nor have 
the produce of his labor, until he becomes conscious 
that he is the real producer and the owner of the 
earth. Capital lords and landlords will exist, and 
despoil the earth with economic and military wars, 
until the disinherited labor of the world rises to 
nobly take possession of its inheritance. So long as 
the laborer is willing to be a mere wage-earner, so 
long as he is led about by politician and agitator. 
so long as his weariness and poverty, his dependence 
and hopelessness, so eat out his nerve of soul and 
body that he will not act, just so long will his condi- 
tion wax worse and worse. 

Labor must achieve its own liberty, if it is ever 
to be achieved. Liberty cannot be handed down by 
a superior class to an inferior class; it has never 
been so achieved and ought not to be so achieved. 
If liberty were something that could be imposed upon 
one class by another, or could be presented as a gift 
from superiors to inferiors, it would vanish in a 
night. Men are not free until they have won and 
established their freedom in experience, and in the 
power of their own manhood. The class-conscious 
appeal is not for strife or hostility or antagonism. 
but for manhood; for constructive purpose, and 
spiritual nerve and genius. 

The end of Socialism is the abolition of all class 
and parties, and the coming in of but one class, the 
people, with opportunity for every man to produce 
his own living, and at the same time to become, as 
Charles Kingley, “a scholar, a saint, and a gentle- 
man.” Unless American laborers as a class are so 
spiritually awakened that they become noble and 
courageous enough to adopt the co-operative com- 
monwealth as a working ideal, and adopt it in spirit 
of good will toward all men, no one can achieve their 
liberty for them. 

* * * 


And books, those miraculous memories of high 
thoughts and golden moods, those magical shells 
tremulous with the secrets of the ocean of life, those 
love-letters that pass from hand to hand of a thou- 
sand lovers that never meet, those honeycombs of 
dresms, those orchards of knowledge, those still-beat- 
ing hearts of the noble dead. those mysterious sig- 
nals that beckon along the darksome pathways of the 
past, voices through which the myriad lispings of 
the earth find perfect speech, oracles through which 
its mysteries call like voices in moonlit woods, prisms 
of beauty, urns stored with all the sweets of all the 
summers of time, immortal nightingales that sing for 
ever to the rose of life: Books, Bibles—ah me! what 
have ye become today !—Richard Le Gallienne. 

* OK x 


Brockton, Mass., July 13.—At an open-air meet- 
ing of the Socialists of this city, attended by about 
3.000 persons, this afternoon at Perkins Park, H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the millionaire Socialist of Los 
Angeles, Cal., delivered an address on “The Trust 
Problem.” He was introduced by Mayor Charles 
H. Coulter, who also spoke briefly—Boston Post, 
July 14. 

* *K Xx 
Children are God’s apostles, day by day, 
Sent for to preach of love and hope and peace. 
—Lowell. 
* Kk OK 

Kindness—a language which the dumb can speak, 

and the deaf can understand.—Bovee. 
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Window Without A Shade 


OR over 50 years 
F the Hartshorn 
Share Rober 
has been made 
tor windows of every 
description and used 

the world over 
It is as perfect a roi 
ler as can be made, the 
rosult of experience cov- 
* ering over half a century 
in the manufacture of 
shade rollers exclusively. 
72’ For this reason it has re- 
=34|7 ceived the Highest Award of 
Merit at Nine World’s Fairs. 


THE 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 

‘ made, some dealers try to sell poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not;bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 
ture on it. 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS NAME 


PAGES of the latest and best 


2,500 SOCIALIST LITERATURE for $1.50 


The International Socialist Review, edited by 
A, M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max S. Hayes, and Prof. E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled **A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is Sociatist Sones wira Music. The May 
number will be atranslation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
“COLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion,”’ perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pockxer Lisprary oF So- 
cIaLisM is a monthly series of 382-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 


Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are already a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one timeand this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
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-» Box 2, Racine Jct.,Wis- 
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Temnerance and labor are the two best physicians 
of man.—Rousseau. 
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WILSHIRE AT QUINCY 


Social Democrats Hold a Grand Picnic on Sunday. 
—Large Gathering Listen to Addresses. 


Quincy woods, half way on the road to Hough’s 
Neck, was the mecca to which hundreds of Social 
Democrats journeyed on Sunday from cities and 
towns within a 10o-mile radius of this place. The 
outing was the third annual affair of the Social Dem- 
ocrats of this city, and was said to be the best by 
those who attended the other two. 

The gathering was not confined to men alone, for 
there seemed to be as many women as men. The 
meeting was in reality a picnic, and was enjoyed 
by all. There was music by the Brockton Social 
Democratic band. 

The speakers occupied a small platform near the 
edge of the woods toward the water front. The 
big gathering was called together at 3 o’clock by 
Harry G. Marden of this city. -He introduced as the 
first speaker Mayor Coulter of Brockton. As Mayor 
Coulter stepped to the front of the platform the band 
played the “Marseillaise.” 

Mayor Coulter sketched the birth of the Social 
Democratic party in Brockton, and its success. He 
then spoke of “the emancipation of the working- 
man.” He said Social Democrats believe the work- 
ingman should have all and not merely a portion of 
the result of their production, and closed by saying 
there was a bright future for the party and a bet- 
ter life for the working people. 

Representative F. G. McCartney took for his 
subject “Patience.” He counseled his hearers not to 
be discouraged because the party had not elected 
more candidates in Massachusetts. The Social Dem- 
ocrats’ strength, he said, was not measured by polit- 
ical candidates, but by principles. 

The last speaker was H. Gaylord Wilshire of 
California, a millionaire, a graduate of Harvard, and 
a prominent man on the Pacific coast. He was in- 
troduced as the “man who put Bryan in a hole” 
and was greeted with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Wilshire is a typical westerner, with short- 
cropped black beard and hair, a merry twinkle in 
his eye and a genial manner. He appeared upon the 
platform in neglige attire, minus a coat, although 
he wore one when not speaking. He possesses a 
clear, resonant voice, and speaks with great delibera- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilshire began his address by calling at- 
tention to the seriousness of Socialism. “Now,” 
he said, “we are oppressed by the fear of not being 
able to get a living, a strange and anomalous situa- 
tion, when it is considered that one little girl, in one 
of our great mills is able to weave enough cloth to 
clothe 1200 persons. 

“Under the present competitive wage system, it 
matters not how much labor produces, it has to be 
content with the mere necessities of life. Suppose the 
increase in inventions had been one hundred times 
what it is, would wages have increased? On the con- 
trary the number of men thrown out of employment 
by such inventions would make it more difficult 
to live than it was before. 

“Your orators, McKinley, Hanna and Depew tell 
you that we are in danger of financial death unless 
we can get an outlet for our products. The capital- 
ist has got rid of his product in two ways. He has 
sold it in the way of necessities to the workman, and 
utilized it in the production of new machinery. 
Whenever a workingman has been set free by the 
invention of a machine, he has been set to work 
building another machine. But when Hanna says 
there is no outlet, it means that we have machinery 
enough and that avenue is closed. 

“Do you think men would invest their money in 
railroads in China if they could find a safer invest- 
ment here at home? When the trust is formed, it 
says ‘no more capital needed in this industry.’ It 
says we want no more oil refineries, and we want no 
more machinery of production. 

“The present industrial boom is ephemeral. It is 
the fever approaching a crisis. There are reasons 
found in the Spanish-American war for the stimu- 
lating of industry but with trusts forming on every 
hand the crisis can not be far away. 

“Tt is reasonable to suppose, under the conditions, 
that a state of society would evolve which would 
allow us to distribute to ourselves what we produce. 
We are going to adopt Socialism, not because it is a 
good thing, but because if we do not we will have a 
hell upon earth. I became a Socialist 12 years ago 
because I knew that it was inevitable. My own busi- 
ness experience showed me there was no possible 
hope outside of it, and that it was bound to come.”— 
Quincy (Mass.) Advertiser. 

Kk OK x 


Eager ye cleave to shadows, dote on dreams; 
A false self in the midst ye plant, and make 
A world around which seems. 


—Edwin Arnold. 
xk * x 


To live in hearts we leave vehind is not to die.— 
Campbell. 
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HOW THE NEW YORK TIMES RUNS 
ME IN WITH THE “400” 


Capitalist Wanderbilt Training for War 
Socialist Wilshire SpeaKing for Peace 


_NEW_YORK_ TIMES, 
C. VANDERBILT AS A SOLDIER. 


To Enilst in the Twelfth Regiment and | Li 
Be Commissioned Second | 
Lieutenant, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, it is expected, will | M 
‘| shortly enlist in the Twelfth Regiment, | be 
N. G. N. Y., and be elected immediately | TO 
Second Lieutenant. In the past few weeks-| Wi 
he has made many visits to the regiment’s,} €€) 
armory at Columbus Avenue and Sixty-sec- 
ond Street,-and hasbeen doing some hard Bee 
studying in military matters. Col. George | Wé« 
R. Dyer of the regiment, who has long been | ™: 
a close friend of the young millionaire, 
said last night he had invited him to join a- 
the regiment several months ago. 


| 
Ud 


“He has never had any ‘military ex- | nis 
cs perience, so far as I know, said Col. Dyer, th 
i -O! 


“but he can learn out of any one of a 
dozen books." Asked if it was not unusual | @ 
it | for a man, so to speak, to jump into mili- 
t, | tary service as an officer, he said if a man 
was intelligent it was not unusual to make |- 
him an officer at once, but he would have 
+ | to go before an examining board to be ex- 
amined as to his qualifications. Before 
this, however, he would have to be voted 
upon bythe regiment. c 
1 The election in Mr. Vanderbilt’s case, 
t | Col. Dyer said, will occur some time within 
¢ the next three weeks, and the examination 
board before which he will appear will be 
composed of Lieut, Col. Kipp of the Sev- 
enth Regiment, Lieut. Col. H. H. Tredwell 
of the Twenty-second Regiment, Major T. 
C. Buek of the Twelfth Regiment, and 
Capt. L.,T. Le Wald of the Seventy-first 
Regiment. 

Quite a number of the officers of the regi- 
ment were college mates of Mr. Vanderbilt | Pt 
at Yale, and that is one of his reasons for } h; 
going into the regiment, and officers and ! in 
men alike seemed very well pleased last | nj 
night to have Mr. Vanderbilt in the com- | m 
mand. It is said that there was not the-p-- 
slightest question as to his election. 

Considerable question remains, however, 
as to which company Mr. Vanderbilt will 
join. It was thought last night that he was 
very likely to go into Company I, where 
the promotion of Lieut. Preece has left a 


dita ag reo 


vacancy. / su 
; : . pe 
If a 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ CAMPAIGN. | ¢. 
5 ores = wee an 
H. Gaylord: Wilshire, Who Once Chal- | of 
lenged Mr. Bryan to Debate, Ad- of 
dresses a Meeting. cr 
The first gun of the Mayoralty campaign #3 
it | of the Social Democratic Party was fired | ¢; 
r., | Jast night from the tail of a cart in Ham- & 
go-4.ilton Fish Park The principal speaker of O 
ise | the occasion was H. Gaylord Wilshire of | ¢, 
rs | Los Angeles, Cal., who has the distinction | si 
1a- | of oncé having challenged William Jennings | P! 

Bryan to a political debate, Mr. Bryan to 


-E 

get $5,000, and an extra $5,000 if the audi- | E 
ence decided that he had won. Mr. Wil- | 9% 
shire’s proposition was never accepted. Je 
It was difficult to discern whether last | M 


- -% 
ao" Sa 
2 SO eS (er bee I ee ee 


: 
o- night’s audience was large or otherwise. a 
s: | The park lies in the centre of the east side | fi 
on | tenement district, and every night in the |. Kk, 
-y | Week during the hot weather is crowded cd 
‘ to overflowing with men, women, and chil- y 
'£| dren. It was similarly crowded last night, 14 
org but comparatively few seemed to be listen- ii 
of $ ing to the speakers, and those who were 
attentive had great difficulty in hearing 
Ad | owing to the shouts and yells of the frol- 
vin | icking boys, the calling of friends one 
be | to the other, and the babel of sounds that 
° er.anate from an east side gathering. There 
a were also many hundreds who stopped to |< 
‘as { listen, but found that the speeches were ja 
‘oe | in English, a language that they could not 
de understand. r 
Mr. Wilshire’s address was on ‘‘ How the } ¢ 
Workingman Can Get Possession of the q 
‘as | Trusts.'’ The answer was to get possession 
yg- | through the ballot. 3 é a 
“If you want to own the country,” said | a 
| the speaker, “‘ask for it. (Cheers.] Ask | 4} 
re- | for it through the hallot.’” = ; 
on| ‘The speaker compared the workingman in | § 
al, | the United States to-day to a farm horse ; U 
(er | who has been used until there is an over- | It 
rst { production of grain, and who has been | ©! 
ch | turned out and neglected until the shortage | % 
of | in the granaries makes it necessary to put j ° 
{th | him again to the plow. He denounced the | § 
ial | idea of looking abroad for relef from over- | * 
en, production and advocated distributing this 
th | overproduction among the American people 
1- : themselves by selling at reduced rates. The 
y | only salyation, he said, was Socialism. — a 
-! Mr. Wilshire was followed by Benjamin | t 
3ianford. 
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Our Factory 


(No retailer's profits), and vou have the best at first. 


cost. Exclusive designs (not found in stores). On 
approval, feight paid; returned at our expense if 
not satisfactory. Artistic Calalogue Free. 
COLONIAE FURNITURE CO. _ 
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Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. . 

This service is punctual. It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. q 

Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the f:.mous ‘Lake 
Shore Limited” and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “‘Book of Trains”’ is 
designed to ive particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, G.P & T.A., Clevcland, O, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZER VAIL 


Charles H. Vail, National Organizer of the Social 
Democratic party of America, has been in California 
for the past three weeks and has had a series of most 
gratifying meetings in the various cities in the cen- 
tral and southern portions of the State. Everywhere 
that the gentleman has spoken he has been accorded 
rousing meetings, in several instances the hall se- 
lected being quite insufficient to accommodate the 
crowds that were eager to hear the principles of 
Socialism discussed and explained by one of the 
most eloquent exponents of that political faith. 

Mrs. Vail accompanies her husband on his trip, 
and materially assists him in his labor of spreading 
the glad tidings of the coming panacea for the woes 
of the common people, and at several of the cities 
visited addressed women’s clubs on the subject of 
Socialism and its relation to the gentler sex. On 
Tuesday. July 30th, Mrs. Vail addressed an inter- 
ested audience under the ausnices of the W. C. T. 
U. in the parlors of the M. FE. church in Redlands. 

The new national organizer is a. young man of 
about thirty-five years of age and for a number of 
years prior to his appointment was a clergyman of 
the Universalist church, but feeling that he could 
he of more service to humanity as a preacher of that 
faith which holds that justice and happiness is as 
of much importance to the living as to the dead, 
he has severed his connection with his church and is 
devoting his energy and ability to the unbuilding of 
the co-operative commonwealth, through which he 
rightly believes such justice and happiness must come. 

Comrade Vail is 2 resident of New Jersey, and is 
the nominee of the Socialists of that State for the of- 
fice of governor. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the nomination of Mr. Vail was in all 
probahilitv the first nomination for a public office 
made in the United States during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the convention which honored itself and Com- 
rade Vail by selecting him as the standard-bearer 
of the Jersey Socialists having met on the first day 
of January and the first nomination was for governor. 
It is a hanpy omen that the Socialists of New Jer- 
sey started the new century off right and if they 
can onlv noll enough votes to elect their nominee 
they will have set the country a still more praise- 
worthy example. 


Honors. like misfortunes. never come singly. and 
on the day that Comrade Vail was nominated for 
governor of New Jersev he was also apnointed Na- 
tional Organizer of the Social Democratic Party of 
America. During the month of January a prelim- 
inary canvass of New Jersey was made and then 
the new organizer was sent through Connecticut and 
Massachusetts for a month, where he stirred up a 
deen interest among the people. who evinced a lively 
desire to learn of the doctrine of justice and equal 
opportunity for all that promises so much for the 
oprressed toilers of the earth. 

Early in March Comrade Vail started on his west- 
ern tour, and. to judge from his own words, the out- 
look in the West is most gratifying. One of the 
most striking features of the situation in the West 
is the interest hetrayed by the farmers in the growth 
of Socialism, and the many questions put to the 
speaker at his meetings show that those who ask 
them do so from an honest desire for information, 
and not from a wish to “stump the speaker.” In 
California, especially, has the interest been marked 
and the attendance remarkably large, particularly 
where the meetings were held in the larger cities. 
On several occasions, so Comrade Vail informs us, 
several htindred peonle were unable to gain admit- 
tance to the hall. Of his meeting in San Francisco, 
the Advance says: 

“Big and enthusiastic—that’s the way to describe 
the crowds which have greeted our national or- 
vanizer, Chas. H. Vail, at each meeting held in San 
Francisco. There have been four meetings alto- 
gether: three at the Academy of Sciences and one at 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. Comrade Vail arrived in San 
Francisco July 20th. Saturdav. That evening and 
the next he spoke to an audience in the Academy 
of Sciences that filled the aisles the nlatform, and 
all available space. Monday night Comrade Vail 
spoke in San Jose. and Tuesdav nicht the big meet- 
ing in Odd Fellows’ Hall was held. Fully eighteen 
hundred peonle crowded into the hall, and all staid 
until Comrade Vail finished his speech at ten o’clock.” 

T.os Angeles was on the program for two meetings 
and on both occasions an enthusiastic audience thor- 
oughly appreciated the masterful manner in which 
Comrade Vail treated his subjects. From Los An- 
geles a tour of the towns and cities of Southern 
California, Riversidé Redlands, San Bernardino, 
Hemet. Long Beach. San Diego and Santa Barbara, 
were all visited and each gave the eloquent speaker a 
most enthusiastic reception. 

This is the last day in California for Comrade Vail. 
and this evening he speaks at San Jose, from which 
city he goes directly to Bingham Canyon, Utah, where 
he will speak om the 11th instant. and thence to 
numerous cities in that State and Colorado. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to give the dates 
of Comrade Vail’s meetings in these States, as he 


The Challenge 


himself has not received notice from the national 
committee, excepting that he is to be in Colorado 
Springs on the 13th instant, and in Denver on the 
14th; but he has promised to advise THe CHAL- 
LENGE of his future movements as promptly as he 
can intelligently do so. The tour of the western 
States will last till the first of next month, when 
New Jersey will again be the scene of action and 
the two months intervening between that date and the 
November election will be spent in trying to start the 
new century off with the election of a Socialist gov- 
ernor in the State that is notoriously the home of 
the trusts. 


Here’s a Rustler 


Who Wishes to Circulate Socialist Literature and 
Aid the Union Reform Campaign Fund 


IT see “X. Y. Z.” has made an offer to donate ten 
cents to the Union Reform campaign fund for each 
of the first fifty subscribers for the Appeal to Reason 
which you secure for him at twenty-five cents each. 
I have found three of my friends who want it, and of 
course I want it myself. Hope this will reach you 
soon enough so that we can be four of the fifty. If 
the Appeal is better than THe CHALLENGE it must 
be a good one. Now to convince “X. Y. Z.” that he 
is not the only Socialist’ who helps to support the 
Union Reform party, I make this offer: Tur CHat- 
LENGE is a sixteen-page weekly, whose motto is 
“Tet the Nation Own the Trusts.” Its editor and 
proprietor is the man who offered Bryan ten thous- 
and dollars to debate with him. Regular price of 
the paper is one dollar per year; for a limited 
time a special rate of fifty cents per year will be 
made. and on all subscriptions you secure for me at 
that price before August 15th, 1901, you may turn 
twenty-five cents into the Union Reform campaign 
fund and send me the other twenty-five cents, and 
each subscriber will receive THE CHALLENGE for one 
year. 

By the way. New Era readers would do well to 
enclose one dollar, address it to the New Era Com- 
pany with the request that Tue CHALLENGE and the 
Appeal to Reason hoth be sent to them, and the other 
twenty-five cents he dropped into the campaigr 
fund. Who can’t afford to spend a dollar that way 
when sixtv cents of it will go for the promotion of 
direct legislation? JI want national ownership of 
the trusts. but not until we have secured public 
ownership of the national government. 

Respectfully, TA NCEXG 
—In National New Era. 
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TalKed on Socialism 


Rev. Rolla Dyer Delivered His First Sermon on 
This Economic Topic. 


In accordance with arrangements by the Socialists 
of northern Kentucky, Rev. Rolla Dver. pastor of the 
Episcopal Church, Eighth and O’Fallon avenue, Day- 
ton, Kv., preached the first of a series of sermons 
on Socialism, at the church Sunday morning. The 
discourse was mostly an introduction to those that 
are to follow. 

“The pulpit is driven to take un and discuss the 
question of Socialism,” he said. “Socialism is not 
anarchy, as many people think. but is just the oppo- 
site. Social economic conditions exist when gov- 
ernment and law are administered in their most per- 
fect form. Socialism tends to a state of affairs laid 
down by the law of God—that vou shall do unto 
others as vou would have others do unto you.” On 
the other hand. the voice of anarchy says: “TI will 
do this and that.’ and is responsible for the present 
state of affairs in which trusts. monopolies and cap- 
ital dominate, and opnress the classes. It is this prin- 
cinle that has caused all the strikes that have ever 
existed, and tntil it -is sunerseded or equalized by 
Socialism. capital will continue to onpress, tvrannize 
and cebauch labor, and until then the laboring man 
will continue to get only one-fifth of the real product 
of his lahor. instead of a full and iust return.” 

Rev. Dver spoke of the several temperance move- 
ments and their failure of srecess. and then referred 
to the nresent condition of affairs in North and 
South Carolina. where the state gavernments have 
taken a hand. whereby the vrofits of dealers are taken 
away from them. causing them to desist in the traffic. 
This Socialistic move, he said. had greatly reduced 
the evils of intemperance in those states. 

The minister then spoke of the employment of 
child labor in Covington, Cincinnati and other cities 
in the Union.—Kentucky Post. ‘ 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire. of Los Angeles. Cal... who 
challenged William J. Bryan to debate on politics 
and Socialism, is in this city on the invitation of 
the Social Democratic party. He will deliver an ad- 
dress tonight on “How the Workingman Can Get 
Possession of the Trusts,” at Hamilton Fish Park. 
—N. Y. Journal. 
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GREAT STEEL STRIKE 
[75,000 WORKINCMEN 
QUIT WORK... 

COAL STRIKES! 
MACHINISTS STRIKES 
MORE TO COME 
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PREECE 


Cause of The Hard Times 


There is an over-production of cotton, 
An over-production of corn, 

Too much of everything is grown, 
Too many people born; 

A surplus yield of wheat and bread, 
Of potatoes, oats and rye, 

Hog and hominy, ham and eggs, 
And home-made pumpkin pie. 


Too much to eat, too much to wear, 
And cattle on too many hills, 
Too many agricultural. tools, 
Too many plows and drills; 
There’s a surplus now of clothing, 
Of every grade and kind, 
Too many books and papers, 
Too much of thought and mind. 


Too many men to do the work, 
Too many women to weep, 

More daylight than the people need, 
Too much night for sleep. 

Of Benedicts a surplus, 
An over-supply of wives, 

Too many buds and blossoms, 
More bees than there are hives. 


More sunshine and more shadow 
Than is needed for the dell; 
An over-production of gravestones, 
More coffins than we can sell; 
An over-production of ignorance, 
A sight too many schools, 

Too many poor, too many rich, 
And lots too many fools. 
*x OK Ox 
College Education 


Merely a Fad, Says Professor Starr, Lacking in 
Proper Earnestness. 


Professor Frederick Starr of the University of 
Chicago believes the American people are suffering 
from a surfeit of higher education, says the New 
York World. The desire for a college education, he 
declares, has become a fad and is not in the majority 
of cases inspired by a genuine thirst for knowledge. 

“Ten times too many persons go to college nowa- 
days,” says Professor Starr. “No one should go ex- 
cept from a bona fide desire to learn. Most people 
go for some social prestige which a college education 
confers, or because of the pecuniary value which the 
possession of a college degree carries with it in busi- 
ness life. As a result the students at our colleges 
get only a smattering of scientific hodge-podge, 
falsely called science, and go into the world with 
wrong notions because they merely dabble in philos- 
ophy. Furthermore, the average college student com- 


—Ex. 


mits an ostrichlike fallacy in swallowing everything 
that is given him without question. The result is 
detrimental in its effects on our social and industrial 
activities and is sapping the mental strength of the 
country.” —Ex. 
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Wilshire, Socialist, on Court Square 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, Cal., spoke 
to an open-air meeting of Social Democrats on Court 
Square last evening. A good-sized crowd was pres- 
ent, partly attracted by curiosity to see the “man who 
challenged Bryan.” But the speaker confined his re- 
marks to “straight Socialism,” without personalities. 
He called attention to the phenomena of the utter 
failure of the country to do what it ought to do with 
its abundant resources—provide comforts and lux- 
uries to every inhabitant with a small outlay of labor. 
The explanation he found in the capitalist system— 
giving the means of production and distribution into 
the hands of private owners, who treat the laborer 
just as they do the machine, to be paid for simply 
at a price sufficient to replace it with another. The 
amount which each produces has nothing to do with 
the wage paid. One might have thought, 50 years 
ago. with the rapidity with which machinery was be- 
ing invented and perfected, that the time would soon 
come when the necessary work of the world would be 
done largely by machinery, with the result of giving 
leisure to the worker. But, on the contrary, it has 
resulted in throwing many of the workers out of 
work. Years ago a favored class obtained leisure 
through the maintenance of slavery. The present 
generation of capitalists improve upon the system by 
adding to the ownership of the machine the mainten- 
ance of a system of wage-slavery. Enough of what 
the worker produces goes to him for his support, 
part of the product is spent by the capitalist; the 
great remainder is saved or invested. Then comes 
“overproduction” and the formation of the trust. 
The forming of every new trust is a cry that the ma- 
chinery of the capitalist system is about completed. 
“The country is saturated with capital,” as David 
A. Wells has said. The fight now may be over the 
question of recognizing the trade union, but before 
long the capitalist may say: Yes, form your union 
it you want to; it doesn’t interest me. I don’t want 
your services on any terms. The speaker further de- 
veloped the idea that the capitalist position is becom- 
ing untenable, and must he succeeded by Socialism 
in the natural course of economic evolution.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 
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These be strange times. The spectacle of a sev- 
eral times millionaire preaching Socialism, as was 
done by the western capitalist, H. Gaylord Wilshire 
of California, at a picnic at Quincy on Sunday, is 
one of the anomalies of the hour.—Boston Herald. 


“ Bistnctrvely original creations, hoth as 
regards the scale and manner of construction “ 


EXQUISITE Views QUALITY OF TONE, 
Ww RFUL VOLUME AND ANGELIC 
ewe NESS ARE EVIDENCES OF THE 
SUPERB GENIUS MaNcE Srey THROUGH- 
eUT IN THEIR CONS UCTION 


EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGED 'F OCESIRED 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


te Krell Piano Co. githcn sts 
CINCINNATI O 


“The Crime of Credulity,” by Herbert N. Casson, author 
of “The Red Light.” New York: Peter Eckler, publisher, 
No. 35 Fulton street. Cloth 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Best Natural Aperient 
Water 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed” (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 


Itcures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure its—‘‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 
RED CENTRE panel. 
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Thout A Shade: 
J 
OR over 50 years B 
F the Hartshorn 
Shade _ Roller 

has been made 


for windows of every 
description and used 
the world over. 

Itis as perfect a rol- 
soy ler as can be made, the 

result of experience cov- 
ering over half a century 
in the manufacture of 
: shade rollers exclusively. 
For this reason it has re- 
ceived the Highest Award of 
Merit at Nine World’s Fairs. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 
made, some dealers try to scll poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 


ture on it. 
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